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Art. I.— Review of the Argument in Support of Natural 
Religion. A Dudleian Lecture, delivered in the Chapel 
of the University in Cambridge, May 13th, 1835. By 


Joun Brazer.* 


Tue subject of this Lecture, as stated in the words of its 
Founder, is as. follows: —‘“ The proving, explaining, and 
proper use and improvement of the principles of Natural 
Religion, as it is commonly called and understood by divines 
and learned men.” 

It is sufficiently obvious, that it is wholly beyond the limits 
and appropriate uses of this occasion to attempt any thing 
approaching to a literal fulfilment of these requisitions. ‘They 
involve inquiries and discussions of vast extent, of great intri- 
cacy, and of unspeakable importance. I have been, therefore, 
greatly embarrassed in ascertaining in what way the claims of 
the duty before me may be best met. I would not willingly 
occupy the hour in giving, what, from the nature of the case, 
must be a meagre abstract of the labors of others, and what 
may be far more profitably sought in the original works; and 





[* We are happy in being permitted to lay before our readers a 
Discourse going so fully into a discussion of the nature of the argu- 
ment, on which a conviction of the truths of Natural Religion must 
rest. To give effect with thinking minds to works recently published, 
which, like the Bridgewater Treatises, aim for the most part merely 
to illustrate this argument, it is necessary that the philosophy of the 
argument itself should be understood. — EKp.] 
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it must be a hopeless effort to suggest a course of remark, 

which has any just claims to originality, on a theme so familiar 
and worn as this. ‘The science, moreover, is remarkable for 
the simplicity of its principles, while its topics of illustration 
are as vast and various as the works of God. But to state 
these principles merely in their naked, logical form, would 
be little interesting to that part of the audience for whose 
benefit this lecture was primarily intended ; and to fill up the 
time with mere illustrations of these principles, however inter- 
esting they might be, would hardly comport with the dignity 
of the occasion and place. And there is another circumstance, 
of which it is proper to forewarn you. The elements of the 
science lie among the most familiar truths, which we receive 
and act upon, in every conscious moment of our lives. But, 
as they have been denied or questioned by the impugners of 
the science, it is necessary for its advocate to place himself 
in the undesirable position of appearing to state, with some 
elaborateness and emphasis, certain facts, which, it should seem, 
no man of sane mind could for a moment question. 

Feeling, then, the full pressure of these difficulties, and with 
no very sanguine hope of avoiding them, I address myself to 
the duty before me. It will be my general object to present 
to you such a view of the subject, as will serve to show the 
place it occupies, or rather which it ought to occupy at the 
present day, among the serious inquiries of serious minds. 
And in furtherance née this end, I shall first attempt to speak of 
the kind of reasoning, by which the great truths of Natural 
Theology are ascertained ; and then apply this kind of reason- 
ing to the establishment of some of the leading truths or prin- 
ciples of the science. 

I. And, first, 1 make a distinct topic of the kind of rea- 
soning, by which the great truths of Natural Religion are 
ascertained ; because it is precisely here, that the science has 
suffered, and suffered, too, perhaps equally at the hands of its 
enemies and of its friends. A kind of reasoning has been 
resorted to, which will be found on strict examination, I appre- 
hend, either to be unsound in itself, or else to be inapplicable 
to the subject, and, on both accounts, to be utterly unsatis- 
factory. I refer to the abstract arguments in proof of the 
truths of Natural Theology, or to reasonings called a priori, 
or, in other words, those which proceed on certain metaphysical 
propositions, which are assumed as axioms. 
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I regret that only some brief hints can now be offered on this 
part of the subject, since the argument requires that it should 
be carefully elaborated. If I do not err, however, these hints 
will be found to be results, that will commend themselves to 
the mind after the strictest examination. 

1. And my first remark is, that these abstract arguments are 
objectionable, in reference to the subject before us, because they 
virtually assume the point to be proved. ‘Thus, for instance, one 
of the axioms, which has been taken for granted in proving that 
the universe must have had an author is, that “every Effect 
must have a Cause.” ‘This is undoubtedly true ; — but it will 
avail little with those who deny that the universe isan effect, as 
did, among others, the somewhat notorious author of the “ Aca- 
demical Questions.” Again; it is assumed as an axiom, that 
whatever ‘‘ begins to exist must have had a Cause of its exist- 
ence.” ‘This, of course, will be admitted by most persons ; but 
it will have no pertinency with those who assert that the uni- 
verse is eternal, and the Creative Power, whatever it be, 
only plastic, as did the Epicurean philosophers of antiquity, 
and their followers, under different names, in. modern times. 
Again ; it is maintained with perfect justness, that every Con- 
trivance must have had a Contriver; but this is wholly irrele- 
vant in an argument with him who denies that there is any 
proof of Contrivance, or Design, any further than the particular 
instance of it in question is concerned, as did Mr. Hume. And 
again, it is a generally admitted axiom, that “ nothing can be 
a cause of its own existence ;”’ but it will conclude little against 
him who asserts that the world is an exception to this general 
rule,—it being self-existent, as Spinoza maintained. The 
celebrated argument of Locke, which you will find in his 
«‘ Essay,” will be found, I am afraid, to be liable to the same 
remark. I may not stop to quote it at length. Suffice it to 
say, that it seems to lie open to the objection of taking for 
granted certain principles of causation, of which we know 
nothing. It is difficult, indeed, for one to perceive, how that 
which thinks should proceed from that which does not think, 
as he asserts. But it is not more difficult, perhaps, than it is 
to perceive how that which does not think should proceed from 
that which does. And the far-famed argument of Dr. Clarke 
against an infinite series of causes, for which he claimed 
the cogency of mathematical’ proof, seems to revolve in a like 
vicious circle. Closely examined it appears to amount to this. 
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— There can be no existence without a cause ; therefore there 
must have been an existence without a cause ; since the first 
cause, into which he resolves the alleged infinite series of 
causes, must be self-existent, that is, without a cause. By 
argument, then, derived from abstract causation, the atheist 
can never be confuted ; for his answer is always ready at hand, 
that, if the Dezty can exist uncaused, the wniverse may. 
Besides all this, of Causation, considered as an efficient agent, 
we know nothing, as I have already observed. Our whole 
knowledge, in this respect, is limited to the succession of 
phenomena. 

Such is the inherent defect of all argumentation @ priori, as 
it is called, for the great primal truth of Natural Theology, 
the existence of a God. It involves, so far as it proceeds on 
purely abstract or metaphysical principles, what the logicians 
call, a circular sophism. It will be found, on close analysis, 
to proceed on some assumption of the truth contended for. 

2. In the next place, this abstract or metaphysical argu- 
ment, or reasoning @ priori, is totally tnapplicable to the 
subject in question. By its very nature it is confined solely 
to the necessary and immutable relations which subsist among 
our notions or ideas. It is wholly independent of all facts, 
and cannot be applied to the authentication of any fact. It 
is founded on an assumed axiom, or on an hypothesis, or defini- 
tion, and has no reference whatsoever to questions of real 
existence. All that can be demonstrated of any mathematical 
figure or quantity, or of any abstract relation, would be equally 
true, though this figure or quantity or abstract relation, what- 
ever it may be, never had, nor ever shall have, a prototype in 
the world. It is obvious, then, that reasoning of this kind on 
any question which involves a fact, or a subject of real existence, 
is out of place. But the question whether or not Deity exists, 
is a question of fact. It is not a necessary or intuitive truth. 
It cannot be demonstrated, using the term here in its strict 
meaning, that God must be; and it cannot be demonstrated, 
that the contrary supposition involves an absurdity ; which are 
the marks of necessary or metaphysical truth.* It is equally 





* See this topic admirably treated by Dr. Crombie, (Natural Theolo- 
gy, or Essay, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1829,) to whom, together with 
some of the leading English Reviews of the work, I cheerfully acknow]- 
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impossible to prove or disprove the existence of Deity by this 
species of evidence. It is a fact, as | hope to show, which is 
sustained by the highest possible moral evidence, — evidence 
which no sound and unbiased mind can resist; but it is not 
to be determined by metaphysical proof; and for the simple 
reason, that it is a question, which, from its very nature, 
does not admit of this species of evidence. This metaphysi- 
cal or abstract mode of reasoning, then, has no more con- 
nexion with the truths of Natural Theology, (which, be it 
repeated, are facts, or questions of actual existence,) than the 
mystical numbers of Pythagoras have with the science of 
arithmetic ; or than the laws of judicial astrology have with 
the true theory of the solar system; or than the syllogistie 
modes of reasoning have with the interpretation of the laws of 
the material universe ; or than the rules for constructing 
logarithmic tables have with a theory of taste. 

3. I observe, in the third place, that this mode of reasoning 
a priori, applied to the science of Natural Theology, is un- 
satisfactory. It is not, indeed, strange that this should be-the 
case, if, as I have attempted to show, it covertly takes for 
granted the thing to be proved ; and amounts, when examined, 
to little more than a mere verbal Jogic ; and is, moreover, 
wholly inapplicable, and out of place, in this inquiry. It may 








edge my obligations in this part of the Lecture. See also the remarks of 
Dr. Thomas Brown, (Lecture XCII.,) where the same or similar views are 
presented, and the reasoning here adverted to is considered as “ relics 
of the verbal logic of the Schools.” And Dugald Stewart, after saying 
that “ the argument @ priort has been enforced with singular ingenuity 
by Dr. Clarke,” ventures, in his cautious manner, to add ;— “ Without 
calling in question the solidity of Clarke’s demonstration, we may 
be allowed to say that the argument @ posteriori is more level to the 
comprehension of ordinary men, and satisfactory to the philosopher 
himself.” (Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 8vo. p. 174. Edin. 1818.) 
Bishop Berkeley, too, virtually takes the same ground, by leaving the 
objection against this application of metaphysical arguments, as urged 
by the Skeptic Alciphron, unanswered ; and by giving him, moreover, 
in the person of Euphranor, that proof of “ fact,” which he demanded. 
All this part of the Dialogue is a beautiful specimen of the Socratic 
mode of argumentation. The objector is led, by a series of necessary 
admissions, to acknowledge that we have the same or greater proof of 
the being of a God, than we have of the existence of the person with 
whom we are conversing face to face. (Minute Philosopher, Dial. IV.) 
And, indeed, all reasonings of this kind, applied to the great facts of 
Natural Theology, have been, not unaptly, compared to the application 
of a lamp to a sun-dial, in the night time, to ascertain the hour. 
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well be doubted if any man’s faith in the truths in question 
was ever established by this species of reasoning. ‘The re- 
mark which has been applied to the system of Berkeley, in 
which, as you know, he questions the actual existence of the 
material universe, seems peculiarly appropriate to this kind 
of reasoning, even in its most effective form, namely, that, 
admitting the premises, it is equally impossible to prove it to 
be false, or believe it to be true. Dr. Clarke, before alluded 
to, the most distinguished of its advocates, confessed to a 
friend,* that any worthless weed in his garden contained better 
arguments for the being and attributes of God, than all his 
metaphysics ; and that he resorted to it merely that he might 
meet the atheistic philosophers on their own ground. But 
with deference it may be suggested, whether it would not 
have been preferable to show these skeptics, that, in this 
their favorite mode of impugning the truths of Natural The- 
ology, they had no ground whatever to stand upon. Dr. 
Reid, after quoting this distinguished author’s argument re- 
specting space and time, which was probably suggested to 
him by a passage in the Principia of Newton, observes ; — 
“These are the speculations of men of superior genius ; but 
whether they be as solid as they are sublime, or whether they 
be the wanderings of imagination in a region beyond the limits 
of human understanding, | am unable to determine.” I sup- 
pose that most accurate thinkers will be of the same opinion 
as Dr. Reid on this subject. 

4. My last objection to reasonings @ priort on the subject 
before us is, that they not only seem, for the reasons stated, to 
be useless, ‘but, it is apprehended, that they are worse than 
useless. They not only do nothing to enforce conviction, 
but serve, on the whole, and in the ultimate result, to per- 
plex, bewilder, confuse, and to prevent the inquirer from 
appreciating the full force of those arguments by which the 
science is sustained. The inference wil! naturally be, that 
a subject, which requires such difficult and shadowy processes 
of proof for its support, must be, in itself, so exceedingly ab- 
stract and recondite, as to baffle ordinary powers of compre- 
hension. And if, as has, I think, been shown, this course of 
reasoning is attended with the further disadvantage, that con- 
clusions, true in themselves, are founded on false premises, it is 





* Mr. Whiston. 





See Whiston’s Memoirs. 
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hardly to be avoided, that, when this fallacy is detected, the 
error of the process should be visited upon the conclusion. 
Thus it may happen that principles, entirely true and inex- 
pressibly important, may suffer from the misdirected ingenuity 
of their advocates. The great truths of Natural Theology, 
though not intuitively certain, are yet only removed, by a 
single step, from what is so ; and this, moreover, is a step so 
short, and easily taken, that a plain man, who deals honestly 
with himself, and “ carries,” as Locke says, ‘‘ himself about 
him,” can no more doubt of these truths than of his own ex- 
istence. But if he attempt to make this process clearer, or 
his convictions stronger, by a series of abstract or metaphysical 
argumentation, or insist upon having a reason when a reason 
has been given, he will only involve himself in a jargon of 
merely wordy logic. And thus, in “ endless mazes lost,’ he 
will be in great danger of loosing his hold on the only true 
foundations of his belief, and taking, in the often quoted lines 
of the Dunciad, 
“the high priori road, 


Will reason downward till he doubts of God. - 


I here dismiss this part of the subject. Dry and uninviting, 
as, 1 am aware, it is, it is nevertheless indispensable that it 
should be rightly understood. The very first object of the 
student in Natural Theology, as in every other subject of 
liberal inquiry, should be, to fix clearly in his mind the pre- 
cise nature of that evidence and that mode of reasoning, of 
which the subject matter admits. And nothing, in respect to 
Natural Theology, so distinctly and favorably marks the pro- 
gress of modern inquiry, as the labors of its advocates on this 
point. ‘To these, at the imminent risk of appearing obscure 
and uninteresting, I have thus summarily adverted. Our path, 
it may now be hoped, leads onward to more smiling fields of 
research. 

Leaving, then, for the reasons assigned, the metaphysical or 
a priort argument entirely out of view, I now proceed to point 
out the nature of that reasoning, by which the leading truths 
of Natural Theology are to be sustained. 

And this, as I apprehend, is the Inductive mode of reason- 
ing. The truths to be ascertained are, as I have said, facts, 
not abstract relations, not conclusions deduced from axioms, 
or definitions, or arbitrarily assumed premises of any kind; 
but facts, substantive facts, which, of course, are to be 
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established by the same process of reasoning, by which the 
facts of natural philosophy or any other facts are established. 
That a being, whom we call God, or Deity, exists, is a propo- 
sition to be proved, in the same way as the proposition that a 
certain law of relative forces reigns among the orbs of the 
planetary system ;— namely, by that great organ or instrument 
of inquiry, called the inductive process of reasoning ; whose 
principles were first fully developed by Lord Bacon, and 
which, carried into effect by Newton and succeeding inquirers, 
has established all we know of those generalized facts, which 
are denominated the /aws of nature. 

But before applying this mode of reasoning to the subject 
before us, it is necessary to advert, for a moment, to its essen- 
tial principles ; since these, it should seem, have been neither 
clearly understood, nor accurately applied, by writers emin- 
ently philosophical in other respects. ‘The inductive process 
of reasoning, as I understand it, consists of two parts or di- 
visions, entirely distinct from each other, though often con- 
founded together, both of which are necessary to the result. 
The one is the ¢nvestigation of similar or analogous phenom- 
ena; and the other is an inference from them of a general fact 
or principle, which, being thus ascertained, may be applied in 
all analogous cases. It rests ultimately on the perception of 
stmilttude. It is capable, under all circumstances, like every 
other sound process of reasoning, of being expressed in a 
syllogistic form, though this is not at all necessary to its effec- 
tive use. ‘T'hus, to quote a familiar example, from the obser- 
vation of certain analogous facts in respect to falling bodies, 
near the earth’s surface, Newton ascertained the law or general 
fact, according to which the movements of the solar system 
are governed. It is thus we proceed from what is known to 
what is unknown ; and, where the tnvestigation of facts is 
sufficiently ample and sufficiently accurate, the deduction or 
inference from them is irresistible. 

This, then, is the process of inquiry called induction. And 
now it is to be particularly observed that this mode of reason- 
ing is as applicable to moral subjects, to facts relating to the 
moral and intellectual nature of man, and to the manner and 
issues of human conduct, as to material things.* Thus, for 





* This position is sufficiently obvious. But it is gratifying to find it, 
while this Lecture is passing to the press, distinctly taken by Lord 
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example, it is a fact, —that in all the aspects and circumstan- 
ces of human agency, wherever we see examples of order, 
beauty, harmony, and concurrence of means to ends, we infer 
that intelligence is the producing cause. ‘This, I say, is a fact, 
— not a supposition, not a theory, — but an outright, obvious 
fact, —a fact exemplified in all our experience, and true in all 
circumstances. Here, then, the process of Induction, so far as 
it depends upon the investigation. of similar or analogous phe- 
nomena, is as ample and perfect as possible. Now, if it can 
be shown, that in the works of nature, or in the material uni- 
verse around us, order, beauty, harmony, and concurrence of 
means to ends prevail, which are precisely similar to those, 
which, in human concerns, are uniformly connected with mind 
or intelligence, as their producing cause ; — then the inference 
is irresistible that these, in like manner, must be referred to 
mind or intelligence as their producing cause.* 

II. And here a range of illustration opens upon us, that may 
strictly be called infinite. If I deemed it necessary to the ar- 
gument to enter upon it, I should not know where to begin ; 
and if I had the powers of the highest archangel who “ bends 
and burns” before the throne of the Eternal, I should not 
know where to stop. But this illustration cannot be necessary, 
and, in an especial manner, it cannot be necessary to those 
whom I address. It is to be found in every thing that we 
behold, and it opens more and more upon the mind in pre- 





Brougham, in his recent “ Discourse ” on Natural Theology, originally 
intended, in connexion with illustrations by Sir Charles Bell, to be 
inserted in a new and cheap edition of Paley’s work on this subject. 
“ It follows,” says he, “that the constitution and functions of the mind 
are as much the subjects of inductive reasoning and investigation as 
the structure and actions of matter.” — p. 40, Am. Edit. 12mo. Again, 
“This science (Natural Theology) is strictly a branch of Inductive 
philosophy, formed and supported by the same kind of reasoning upon 
which the Physical and Psychological sciences are founded.” — p. 17. 
And speaking of the @ priort argument, the same author observes, that 
not only are the truths in question not necessary truths, but that the 
@ priort argument itself, as applied to these truths, when analyzed, will 
be found to be nothing more than an imperfect process of induction, that 
is, an induction from a too limited number of facts. — Section IV. 

* “ When the philosophy of causes, and the metaphysical reasoning 
of the schools, shall be completely banished from Theology, as they 
have already been from physical inquiry, the doctrine of Theism will be 
consistently denied by those only who reject the ‘ Principia’ of New- 
ton.” — Quarterly Review, above referred to. 

VOL. XIX. —3D S. VOL. I. NO. II. 19 
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cise proportion as its capacity of accurate observation is in- 
creased. It is, happily, characteristic of the modern literature 
on this subject, that it dwells principally on these alleged 
tokens of intelligence in the universe ;* and the discoveries of 
modern science have made these researches peculiarly rich and 
attractive. ‘T’o these I refer you, with the single remark, that, 
if you can find undoubted examples of order, beauty, harmony, 
and concurrence of means to ends in the material universe, 
then it follows, that the atheist is reduced to the desperate 
alternative, either of denying that those appearances of order, 
beauty, harmony, and concurrence of means to ends, which 
are found in the works of men’s hands are proofs of an in- 
telligence adequate to the effect ; or of admitting that simi- 
lar appearances, which are found in the great scheme of the 
material universe, are proofs of an intelligence adequate to the 
effect. And if, further, order, beauty, harmony, and the con- 
currence of means to ends, in the material world, be thus a 
proof of intelligence, so is the character, that prevails through- 
out these phenomena, a proof of the character of their author ; 
for so we necessarily conclude in regard to the same results in 
human affairs. If they exhibit power, their author is power- 
ful. If they exhibit wisdom, their author is wise. If they 
exhibit goodness, their author is good. And if they exhibit 
all these in an infinite, that is, in an indefinite degree, their 
author is infinite in power, in wisdom, and in goodness, — 
that is, He 1s Gop. 

It will be observed that in presenting to you this argument, 
I have made no use of the common terms plan and planner, 
contrivance and contriver, design and designer. And I have 
advisedly and studiously done this, that I might avoid that 
precise objection which the atheists of modern times, and par- 
ticularly Mr. Hume, have strenuously urged. Unlike the an- 
cient skeptics, we admit, say they, that contrivance implies a 





* There is a wide difference between the courses pursued by the 
ancient and modern skeptics on this subject. The former granted that 
design might be inferred from its effects, but denied that there were 
any appearances of design in the universe. The latter admit that de- 
sign may be thus inferred from effects, but deny that there is any 
ground for making this inference of design so as to involve the exist- 
ence of an Infinite Designer. This change has, obviously, been ren- 
oe necessary by the progress of modern investigations in Natural 

cience. 
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contriver, design a designer; but we deny that there 7s con- 
trivance, that there is design, at least to the degree claimed. 
They thus resolve the argument of such beautiful books as the 
‘“‘ Natural Theology ” of Paley, and the “ Bridgewater Trea- 
tises”’ of Whewell and Sir Charles Bell, and all others of a simi- 
lar character, into a circular sophism, or a taking for granted the 
thing to be proved. Now, how is this objection of theirs to be 
met? It will signify nothing to assert what is thus denied, how- 
ever indisputable it may seem to us. Of Efficient Causes, or a 
necessary connexion between successive events, or of Causation, 
considered as an agent, we know nothing, as these objectors, 
and many other more accurate thinkers than they, truly assert. 
But it does not follow from this, that we have no sufficient evi- 
dence that order, beauty, harmony, and the concurrence of 
means to ends, must proceed from intelligence and design. On 
the contrary, we have the most decisive evidence possible of this 
fact, namely, in all our own direct and immediate experience 
and observation in human affairs. And here it is we obtain the 
idea and establish the principle of design and contrivance, and 
that, too, by the amplest and most exact investigation and com- 
parison of phenomena possible. And having thus obtained it, we 
apply it, as I have shown, by an unquestionable and certain 
process of inductive reasoning to the phenomena of creation. 
And if it be still asked, why it is that we ascribe this order, 
beauty, harmony, and concurrence of means to ends, to intelli- 
gence, to design ; I answer, — that it is an ultimate fact in our 
natures. We are so constituted that we cannot help doing so, 
without disavowing and denying all our rational powers, and 
therefore, and thereby, putting ourselves out of the question on 
this subject. And if any one chooses thus to stultefy himself 
that he may become a champion of atheism, this must, if he in- 
sist upon it, be granted to him; but he is then, obviously, no 
longer entitled to be heard, as a rational being, by rational 
men, on a question like this. 

The existence of Deity, again, and the leading truths of 
Natural Theology, may be, and have repeatedly been, shown 
by the inductive mode of reasoning, applied in a different man- 
ner. It is to a single, though somewhat extended, illustration 
I shall now confine myself, and shall reduce it to as narrow 
limits as possible. I address myself to it in this way. 

Constant and multiplied experience assures us, that in all 
sentient creatures, beneath the rank of man, every organ has 
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its appropriate function ; every function its appropriate object ; 
every instinct its appropriate use, and sphere of exercise. I 
need not dwell on so plain a fact as this. It is well known as 
one of the great triumphs of modern science, in the department 
of comparative anatomy, that, from almost any single bone, a 
skilled naturalist will determine, without the possibility of 
mistake, whether the animal, of which it originally made a 
part, belonged to the earth, or air, or water; whether it fed 
on fruits, or flesh, or both ; and what were its particular con- 
figuration, habits, and modes of life. Indeed, it is well known 
that in this manner, the figure of very numerous animals, that 
were extinct ages before the present crust of our planet was 
formed, have been reconstructed ; and that thus we are fur- 
nished with an authentic history of the forms which animal life 
has taken, from its first elementary movements in the lowest 
Radiated species, (the Coralline animals, for example, — 
which are found deep down among the foundations of the 
present earth,) upwards through its continually more and 
more elaborated forms, to its hitherto most perfect mani- 
festations in the human race. But how is this effected? 
By what mode of investigation is it, that these facts are 
indubitably established? What is the process of reasoning, 
by which all inquirers, qualified to judge, are satisfied of 
the truth of these facts? It is by that same process of 
inductive reasoning to which I have already adverted. It is 
a fact, ascertained from a satisfactory number of examples, 
that animals of a certain structure have peculiar habits ; that 
these habits, in all cases, imply certain instincts; and that 
these instincts are invariably accompanied with their appro- 
priate organs, and placed in their appropriate spheres of gratifi- 
cation? But can we suppose that this correspondence be- 
tween the nature and condition of the lower animals is confined 
tothem? Are they alone privileged in this? Is it with re- 
spect to them alone, that we are authorized to infer, that there 
must be an adaptation between the inherent principles of their 
constitution and the circumstances in which they are placed ? 
Is man, for example, of all created beings, the only one, whose 
inherent and essential capacities are to remain undeveloped, 
his necessary desires unprovided for, the absolute claims of his 
structure unsupplied? Are the instincts of his higher nature 
the only ones which are to be disappointed and baffled? Is 
all that is especially characteristic of man, as man, to be 
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foiled in its obvious end and aim? ‘This will appear as 
irreconcilable with the true spirit of philosophizing, as it is 
abhorrent to all the natural sentiments of our hearts. On the 
contrary, we are obliged, and that, too, by the very constitu- 
tion of our natures, to infer, in respect to man, as in reference 
to all other beings known to us, that all his powers, all his 
capacities, all the inherent principles of his being, are indica- 
tive of his true condition and destiny. And if there be, there- 
fore, any of these, which can find no adequate objects here, 
but demand, so to speak, another and a higher sphere of 
action, we are obliged to conclude, by every principle of 
sound philosophy, that there 2s such a sphere of action, where 
' these claims shall be met and answered. . 

What, then, is the true condition of man in this respect ? 
In the answer to this inquiry will be seen the application of 
this course of argument to the subject before us. 

And here I take distinctly the position, that man ts essen- 
tially a religious being.* 1 do not mean by this, merely that 
he is made capable of directing his thoughts, at will, to re- 
ligious subjects; or of yielding, occasionally, to religious im- 
pressions ; or of performing, at certain times, specific devo- 
tional acts ; but that a recognition of God, as the august author 
of his being; a conviction of dependence and reliance upon 
him, as the Sovereign Dispenser of his lot; a feeling of ac- 
countableness to Him asa moral agent; and a sense of his 
relations to another and higher state of existence ; —all these 
make a necessary, an indestructible, nay, a preéminent part of 
his very nature. It is this meaning I wish to convey, when 
I advance the proposition that man is essentially a religious 
being. 

1. This is asserted, in the first place, on the ground, that 
the idea of a Supreme Intelligence, Maker and Ruler of the 
Universe, upon whom we and all things depend, is universal ; 
and, therefore, is suggested by, and makes a part of, the very 
constitution of man. It is possible, and not wholly improbable, 





* “ Man may rather be defined a religious than a rational character, 
in regard that in other creatures there may be something of reason, but 
there is nothing of religion.” — Harrington. See also “ The true Plan 
of a Living Temple, or Man considered in his proper Relation to the 
ordinary Occupations of Life,” by the author of the “ Morning and Even- 
ing Sacrifice,” &c., where the position of the text is fully sustained. 
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that there are some exceptions to this remark. ‘There may be 
persons who have succeeded in the perilous attempt of argu- 
ing themselves out of this belief. And there may be human 
beings whose mental and moral natures are so little developed, 
or so entirely imbruted, or so mystified by their own perverse 
speculations, as to be, in a great measure, without the idea of 
that Being, whom we denominate God. But, notwithstanding 
these exceptions, which are of no moment in the view I now 
wish to present of this subject, it may be safely asserted that 
this idea of God universally prevails. Wherever man is, 
there is this thought, this‘deep-seated conviction. And, as all 
minds contain it, so all languages express it. There is an 
answering term to our word Gop, wherever men communicate 
with one another in intelligible signs and sounds. And this 
is proof enough, that it naturally and necessarily suggests itself 
to human minds. We are so constituted, that we cannot help 
inferring, that whatever exists implies a producing cause ; and 
we are placed ina world, where we cannot help seeing a 
wondrous fabric of things around us, which we are sure could 
not have made itself, and a wonderful adaptation of means to 
ends in all that we behold, which we know could not have 
thus arranged themselves. Thus it is 


“The heavens declare the glory of God! 
* * * * 


They have no speech, nor language, 

And their voice is not heard ; 

Yet their sound goeth forth to all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world.” 


The ideas, moreover, of the tllumitable, both in space and 
time, of the perfect, the absolute, are essential states of human 
thought, and are, indeed, all implied in the ideas of what is 
limited, imperfect, and dependent.* It requires no learning, 





* See this well stated by Cousin, “ Lectures on Locke.” The 
thought, however, is by no means original with him. It is laid down 
with great distinctness by Dr. Cudworth, (Int. Syst. Book V. c. 5.); and 
is illustrated by him, in a very apt quotation from Boéthius, (De Con- 
solat. Phil. Lib. III.): “Omne, quod imperfectum esse dicitur, id dimi- 
nutione perfecti imperfectum esse perhibetur. Quo fit, ut si in quolibet 
genere imperfectum quid esse videatur, in eo perfectum quoque aliquid 
esse, necease fit. Etenim, sublata perfectione, unde illud, quod imperfec- - 
tum perhibetur, extiterit, ne fingi quidem potest.” “ Whatsoever is said 
to be imperfect, is accounted such by the diminution of that which is 
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and almost no reflection, to come to these results. And hence 
it is, as I have said, that wherever man is, there is the idea of 
God. It is with him, in whatsoever he does, or is, or thinks, 
or feels, or hopes, or fears. As a general law of his being, he 
can no more divest himself of it, than he can divest himself of 
his own mind. It belongs, moreover, necessarily to all men, 
in all places, in all the different aspects of the human char- 
acter, and in all relations and circumstances. Here then we 
find the seminal principle of religion, — the idea and belief of 
a God, laid in the very nature of man. ‘There it is, and there 
it must be, while man remains man. Were we to proceed no 
further, then, in this inquiry, it is to be regarded, as an incon- 
‘trovertible truth, that our natures are indelibly stamped with 
that grand ‘central thought” of all religion, — the idea of a 
Gop.* 

2. I next observe that man is constituted a religious being, 
by that principle of his nature, called Conscience, by which he 
approves, or disapproves, of human actions as right or wrong. 
Now if it can be shown, first, that this principle is an inherent 
part of man’s nature ; and, secondly, that it is, in itself, a strictly 
religious principle ; it will follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that man is made, by his consctence, a religious being. 

First, then, we are so constituted that we cannot help dis- 
tinguishing some actions as right, and some actions as wrong. 
This perception of differences in conduct is universal. It is 
one of the earliest judgments which are exhibited in the minds 
of children ; and is, as many of us may have observed, in 





perfect ; from whence it comes to pass, that if, in any kind, any thing 
appear imperfect, there must of necessity be something also, in that 
kind, perfect. For perfection being once taken away, it could not be 
imagined, from whence that which is accounted imperfect should have 
proceeded.” 

* I intended to insert here a distinct topic, on the Universality of 
human belief in a Superintending Providence; and also one on the Uni- 
versal Prevalence of Prayer among men, including, of course, a belief 
that prayer will be heard and answered, or, in other words, a belief 
in the Efficacy of Prayer. But I plainly foresaw that the time assigned 
to the Lecture would not permit me to discuss these points. I refer 
any who may wish to see these topics more ably treated, on the whole, 
than in any professed theological work within my knowledge, to a 
novel, entitled “ Tremaine,” ascribed to the Hon. Mr. Ward, a member 


= the British Parliament, author of “De Vere,” and other works of 
ction. 
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proportion to their knowledge and capacity, singularly just and 
unerring. In the midst of our confused, perverse, and often 
willingly blinded views of right and wrong, we may frequently 
have occasion to stand rebuked in the clear light of their fresh 
thoughts, and take counsel from their pure and single-minded 
decisions. ‘This apprehension of right and wrong, moreover, 
is found in every class and condition of men, in all ages, and 
in all climes. All languages, as in respect to the idea of a 
God, contain terms which distinctly express it, and which will 
bear no other interpretation. We ourselves involuntarily re- 
cognise it, in all those moral judgments of conduct, which we 
pass, and cannot help passing, upon all we see, and all we 
hear, of the conduct of others. It manifests itself in that spon- 
taneous homage we pay to one class of actions, and the irre- 
pressible disgust and reprehension we visit on another, in read- 
ing the records of past times and men; and it is one great 
source of the interest we feel in the pictured scenes of the 
drama, of romance, and of poetry. It lies, moreover, at the very 
basis of all social order, and of all civil establishments ; since, 
without the guiding light and restraining authority of con- 
science, it is plain, all written constitutions and compacts of 
government would prove unavailing ; civil laws and regulations 
would want their highest, ultimate, and only efficient sanction ; 
oaths would be as wind ; * there could be no public sentiment 
friendly to public order; each and all would be left to pursue 
the course their own selfish passions and impulses might 
prompt ; universal misrule and confusion must be the inevitable 
result, and the whole fabric of society be resolved into its 
primordial elements. ‘This principle, also, is presupposed in 
all direct and specific revelation; since revelation does not 
create the faculty of deciding between right and wrong, but 
addresses itself to man as already possessed of this power. 
Conscience thus rests habitually in every bosom, like the 
mysterious power of the Urim and Thummim on the breast- 
plate of the Jewish high priest ; while revelation is that added 
light from God’s dwelling-place in heaven, by which its hidden 
virtue is disclosed and manifested.t And now, I ask, is a 











* “Pacts and covenants (into which some would resolve all civil 
power), without this obligation in conscience, are nothing but words 
and breath.” Cudworth, Int. Syst. B. V. c. 5. 

+ What the Urim and Thummim were is very doubtful, and equally 
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principle thus universal, thus necessarily connected with the 
very condition of man in this world, to be accounted for on 
any other supposition than that it is an essential part of his 
being ? 

But, if further proof be wanting, interrogate your own 
consciousness, look into your own bosoms, and you cannot 
fail to find it. What passes there when you reflect upon your 
own conduct, and that, too, independently of your own wills 
and wishes. When you have performed any act of justice, 
kindness, beneficence, public spirit, or magnanimity, do you, 
can you, feel self-reproached and guilty? And, on the other 
hand, if you have neglected the claims of others, closed your 
hearts against the cry of distress, and are as conscious, as that 
you live, that self is the axis on which your whole conduct 
turns, do you, can you, feel a sentiment of self-approval? We 
all know, that this is not the fact, that it cannot be. And we all 
know, further, that these decisions of the monitor within are 
not taught, — they are not the effect of Education, but existed 
before teaching and education began. It is true this principle, 
by which we decide on the moral character of actions may be 
neglected, perverted, spurned, silenced, as any other native 
principle may be. It may be partially or wholly destroyed, as 
aman may cut off a limb or commit suicide. But, neverthe- 
less, while he keeps his moral nature unimpaired, he can no 
more escape from his natural apprehensions of right and wrong, 
than he can escape from himself. That these apprehensions, 
in other words, that conscience is a necessary principle of our 
natures, must, then, I think, be admitted. é 

And further, (and this was the other point in reference to 
the question before us, to be proved,) I observe, that this 
principle is strictly a religious principle. And this appears 
from two other facts in relation to it, both of which are 
matters of consciousness. ‘The first is, that Conscience not 
only passes upon human actions, as abstractly right or wrong ; 
but, what is a necessary consequence of this, it passes also 
upon the agents, as good or evil doers. And this, moreover, 
it does with an authority, which no man, without doing vio- 
lence to his nature, can resist. We all know that there is this 
authoritative tribunal in the breast, which, without being con- 





so, how they were consulted. I have adopted, in the text, the notion 
of Josephus, Antig. Lib. iii. cap. 8. 
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sulted, which, wholly independently of our wishes, approves 
or condemns us as worthy or unworthy. ‘This is what the 
Apostle meant when he said, that ‘“ men are a law unto them- 
selves.” ‘The other fact in regard to this principle, to which 
I referred, and which seals and completes its authority, as a 
religious principle, is, that it not only arraigns, and approves 
or condemns us, before its own tribunal, but it asserts one fur- 
ther prerogative, —it obliges us to look forward to another 
and higher tribunal, which will hereafter sanction and enforce 
all the decisions of its own. ‘This enters into the very idea of 
those judgments of ourselves, which we call Conscience. It 
makes an inherent and necessary part of them. It cannot, 
even in thought, be separated from the consciousness of guilt 
and self-approval. And for all this I appeal again to the ex- 
perience of every man, whose nature, as a man, “has been even 
tolerably developed, and who has not palsied and imbruted it 
by a long course of obdurate sinfulness. Conscience, then, 
not only decides on the moral character of actions as right or 
wrong ; not only approves or condemns us, as worthy or guilty, 
and, in consequence, as the objects of reward and punishment 
here; but obliges us to look forward to a more searching and 
effectual deciston hereafter. ‘Thus it is, that the voice of 
Conscience is a prophetic voice. It anticipates the award of 
that solemn sentence, which is hereafter to be passed upon 
all the ‘deeds done in the body, whether they be good, or 
whether they be bad.” It is, as it has been said, a plain 
declaration from the Author of our minds, informing us how he 
will deal with us, and upon what the exercise of his goodness 
is suspended.* And it is this necessary reference to an un- 
seen Witness and Judge of conduct, to the blessed hopes of 
future reward, to the awful requitals of future punishment, 
that completes the whole idea of Conscience, and endows it 
with a strictly religious authority. 

The whole moral history of man is a continual illustration of 
the views I have now presented of this subject. The senti- 
ment of guiltiness, for example, —disguise it from others as we 
may, by a careless or cheerful outward bearing, look, and tones, 
— the sentiment of guiltiness, — disguise it from ourselves as 





* Price’s Morals, p. 137, 2d edition. 


¢ See on this arty topic Bishop Butler’s Sermon, “ Upon the Natu- 
ral Supremacy of Conscience.” 
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we may attempt to do, by engagements of business, amuse- 
ment, or frivolity, — the sentiment of guiltiness, I say, is one 
of the most universal that pervades human bosoms, that is, 
where human bosoms are left to their own natural movements. 
Whence comes it? Where, but from that monitor within, 
which is continually “ accusing or else excusing us”? What, 
again, is the resource of men under this sense of guiltiness ? We 
see them ev erywhere seeking to make expiation and atonement 
for it, by religious acts or exercises. Why are altars built ; 

incense burned ; victims made to bleed; the smoke of sacri- 
fices to ascend ; long processions drawn out ; privations 
and tortures self-inflicted; why, above all, the prayer for 
mercy, when all merely earthly retributions are over? Is not 
the answer plain? ‘They are the expressions of the spirit’s 
agony under a sense of guiltiness. ‘They are the offerings 
which a wounded conscience prompts; and they declare, as 
in a voice of many thunders, that man is made, by this very 
Conscience, a religious being. 

3. Man, in the next place, is constituted a religious being, 
by the natural sentiments of his heart. ‘This theme is rich 
and various, and entirely in point; but 1 cannot stop to illus- 
trate it any further than may be necessary to show its appli- 
cation to the subject under remark. I observe, then, that man 
is so formed and endowed, that he cannot help feeling those 
sentiments, which lead him directly to his God, and of which 
God is the ultimate and most proper object. ‘Thus we are 
so constituted, that the sentiment called Love is awakened in 
our bosoms by the contemplation of moral goodness where- 
soever found. Now, as the only idea we can form of God, is 
the sum and substance of all that is good in all things else, 
enlarged and perfected beyond all bounds, and centred in 
one infinitely great and glorious Being ; — itis plain, that, in 
the same degree as we lift ourselves up to a just contempla- 
tion of the character of God, the love of God must be “ shed 
abroad in our hearts.” ‘That this love does not take a more 
entire possession of them, is owing to our inattention, to our 
neglect of His character and claims, and especially to a sense 
of unworthiness, which dashes our conceptions of Him with 
guilt and fear. But that the human heart was made to love 
God, to delight itself in Him, to make Him its all in all, is 
just as clear as that the human heart is made to delight in 
moral goodness. In like manner, the kindred sentiment of 
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Religious Gratitude is natural to man. We are so made, that 
our hearts turn in thankfulness towards the author of any good 
done or intended for us ; and shall they not melt within us at 
the thought of the rich, free, ceaseless, boundless, and, above 
all, the undeserved goodness of our God? 

Thus, again, we are so constituted, that Wisdom, blended 
with high Moral Excellence, calls forth the sentiment de- 
nominated Veneration ; — that the thought of Infinite Power, 
moving as a willing slave at the suggestions of Infinite Good- 
ness, produces the sentiment we denominate Awe ;— that 
what is Sacred and August in Character, viewed in connex- 
ion with our inferiority and comparative worthlessness, excites 
within us the sentiment denominated Reverence ; — and shall 
not all these sentiments, with a united, full, and all-pervading 
influence, take possession of our hearts, when we think of Him, 
who is the highest, best, and worthiest object of them all ? 
In a word, is it not plain, that all those elevated feelings, which 
peculiarly belong to us as men, and ally and identify our souls 
with every thing that is truly great and endearing in the uni- 
verse, find in God, and in Him alone, from whom they spring, 
their proper end and aim? Do they not thus appear to be 
strictly devotional, and thus, in their turn and sphere, exhibit 
man to us as a strictly religious being? 

4. I shall now ask your attention to only one more illustration 
of the argument before us. It is, that man is constituted a re- 
ligious being by the inherent wants and capacities of the soul. 

And I first observe, that the soul has Aspirations, which soar 
above all earthly good ; which, passing the bounds of space and 
time, aim at the infinite, the perfect, the absolute, the eternal. It 
has native instincts, which cannot be destroyed, which cannot 
be repressed, which, refusing to be satisfied by things seen 
and present, reach forward to an unknown and an unimagina- 
ble good. ‘These, too, are necessary and constituent parts of 
ourselves. ‘They are inherent principles in all minds. They 
are everywhere found. They are everywhere expressed. 
They belong, as a birth-right, to the good. ‘The bad, though 
they may pervert, cannot wholly stifle them. ‘They arise, 
unbidden, at all times. They go with us into all places. 
They remain with us through all vicissitudes. No man can 
point to anything in the human mind, which is more clearly 
and distinctively a part of it, than those hopes and aspira- 
tions, for example, which reach forward to another state of being. 
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And, as they thus necessarily belong to us, so does every thing, 
in the state in which we are placed, serve to suggest and con- 
firm them. We are reminded of them at every step. That 
dream of fleeting shadows which men call life; the obvious 
imperfection and incompleteness of this present scheme of 
things, viewed in itself alone ; worthy aims defeated ; 
the crushing weight of disappointment and disaster, to which 
we are every moment liable ; the apparent inequalities of life, 
viewed in connexion with human desert ; the prosperity of the 
half-good, or of the bad; the success of selfish pursuits; the 
temporary triumphs of high-handed and desperate villany ; — 
all this serves to nourish and sustain these aspirations after a 
happiness not yet vouchsafed, a state of rest and peace not yet 
secured. Hence, too, the dissatisfaction that waits on any 
mere earthly enjoyment! Hence the weariness of what we 
fondly call pleasure! Hence the disappointment of what we 
name success! Hence the desolation of heart, which neither 
rank, nor wealth, nor fame, nor influence over others, nor all 
that this world can give, is able to cheer or to irradiate ! 
Possess what we may, enjoy what we may, of these limited 
and perishable things, still, still there remains a void in the 
heart, a great, a mighty, a shoreless, a fathomless void, which 
nothing short of that blessed, though dimly revealed state of 
the soul, which we call heaven, —nothing, with solemn awe 
be it spoken, — nothing but Gop uimsexr, can fill ! 

And, further, these instinctive hopes and aspirations of the 
soul are indestructible. They awake with the opening facul- 
ties of the mind; they go with us into all its subsequent 
changes ; they connect themselves with all our desires, plans, 
and pursuits ; they remain with us while a ray of consciousness 
remains ; they are brightest in the dark hour of death ; and they 
are our strongest support, when every thing that belongs to 
earth and time fails. In a word, they are rooted and inter- 
twined among all the fibres of human hearts, and they cannot 
be eradicated, but by tearing asunder and annihilating human 
hearts. And is not this a plain declaration, on the part of 
Him who made us, that these hopes and aspirations are not 
without a divine significance ; — that, as they are inherently and 
essentially a part of man’s nature, so they, like the voice of 
conscience, are prophetical; and that, therefore, we are cre- 
ated and are intended for another and a higher state of being, 
where these hopes and these aspirations shall meet with their 
ample and entire fulfilment ? 
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And what is thus asserted of the inherent wants of the soul, 
is also true of its inherent Capacities. ‘This world is all too 
narrow for these. ‘They demand higher objects, a wider 
range, and a fuller developement. ‘The human.mind, or intel- 
lect, for example, in all its various states and acts, still reaches 
onward and onward after further light. Every truth attained, 
so far from satisfying it, is regarded but as the embryo prin- 
ciple of truths yet undiscovered ; and he who knows the most, 
is only thereby better convinced than others, of the extent 
and boundlessness of human ignorance. And if any could 
master the whole world of things known, his achievements, in 
this respect, so far from leading him to rest and peace, would © 
prompt the idle sigh for other worlds of intellect to conquer. 
The thirst of the soul for knowledge is unquenchable. No- 
thing on earth can slake it. It pants after, and will be satis- 
fied by, nothing less than the fountains of truth, yet unre- 
vealed to mortal eyes, which spring up in eternal life. 

The same is true of the Affections of our natures. These 
are all boundless in their scope and range. All that they 
grasp serves to remind man of what he possesses not, and 
their highest gratification ends in discontent. ‘Thus it is that 
they comprise, within themselves, the principles of infinite 
growth and infinite expansion. ‘Time cannot limit them, earth 
cannot confine them, death cannot destroy them. ‘True friend- 
ship, pure love, parental tenderness, filial devotion, all the sin- 
cere, intimate, and deep affections of the human heart, are 
indestructible. ‘They depend not for their vitality or endur- 
ance on the circumstances which first called them forth. They 
survive vicissitude ; survive the absence of their objects ; live 
on when these are dead ; ; and follow them in longing hope of 
reunion, of a reunion indissoluble and eternal, beyond the line 
of time. And can affections, thus bearing the impress of 
immortality, thus instinct with the principles of everlasting life, 
find any worthy, any fitting scope or range within the limits of 
this present state? Nay, is not the very supposition fraught 
with wretchedness ! 

5. Finally, there is also our capacity of Moral Progress. This, 
like the rest, is endless, exhaustless, ever new, ever growing, 
never satisfied. Every moral attainment, to him who is true to 
the nature which God has given him, is but a“ vantage ground” 
gained for a higher and nobler effort. Man, by his very constitu- 
tion, is ever destined to press towards the “ prize of his high 
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calling,” and this is nothing else or less, than an ever-growing 
likeness to his God. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that man is made a relt- 
gious being ; first, by that Relation which he cannot but feel 
to his Creator and Sovereign Ruler ; — secondly, by that prin- 
cjple of Conscience, which sits enthroned, as God, within him, 
and whose voice is declarative of the decisions of a higher 

tribunal ; — thirdly, by those Sentiments of Love, Gratitude, 
- Reverence, and Awe, which reach forward and centre upon 
God as their most fitting and final object ; — fourthly, by those 
Hopes and Aspirations, which not only can find nothing to 
meet or satisfy them in this present state, but are made, by 
‘the very emptiness and vanity of things here below, con- 
sidered in themselves alone, to seek higher objects, a diviner 
range, and a brighter manifestation in a future world ; — and, 
fifthly, by that Capacity of Moral Progress, which is a distinc- 
tive attribute of man, and which is obviously only in its earliest 
germ here. 

And now I ask if there be any over-statements in this view 
of the subject? I ask, —if the idea of God, if a sense of 
moral accountability, are not natural to man, and do not 
enter into the very structure and habits of the soul? I ask, 
—whether there be any, in the happiest condition of an 
earthly existence, who do not feel, down in the depths of their 
spirits, a craving want, an irrepressible desire for a good not 
yet attained, and which, obviously, this life cannot give? I 
ask, —if all the faculties of their inward natures, — their ca- 
pacity of knowledge; their capacity of feeling ; their capacity 
of ever-growing virtue ; can be satisfied with what this world 
has, or can supply? None, of any serious habits of thought, can 
hesitate in a reply to these questions. None, possessing any 
habits of thought and reflection, will venture to gainsay a tittle 
of these statements. ‘They are all as familiar to us as house- 
hold words. 

And as man is thus essentially constituted a religious being, 
so, yet further, is his religious nature his peculiar, his preémt- 
nent distinction. ‘This thought is extremely important, and 
important to my argument, but I have now no time to un- 
fold or enforce it. Suffice it to say, that man is thus sepa- 
rated from all other creatures here below, and he is thus 
“crowned with glory and honor,” in reference to all the other 
capacities of his own being. What were man without that 
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grand, that all-comprehending thought, the idea of a God ? — 
What were man without the arbiter of conscience in his bosom? 
—a principle, which, as has been said, if it had power 
as it has authority, had it strength as it has right, would 
rule supreme over the moral world. What are the af- 
fections but “springs of woe,” until they are purified of 
their earthliness, and find an object in God suited to their 
infinite growth and boundless expansion? What, in fine, are 
those wants, hopes, aspirations, and illimitable capacities of 
moral improvement, which connect the soul with another state 
of existence, but prophetical messages of the real destiny of 
man? Do not all these constitute his peculiar privilege, his 
great, his emphatical, his highest, his crowning distinction. 

Now, if this be so, — and here we perceive the application 
of the argument before us, — if this be so, — and if, further, 
it be admitted, as it needs must, that through all the inferior 
orders of creation it is ascertained as a universal law, or 
general fact, that every organ, function, instinct, has assigned 
to it its appropriate sphere, element, and means of gratification ; 
and if, yet further, as | have now shown at large, man is essen- 
tially and distinctively a religious being, with ideas, states of 
mind, moral wants, desires, and capacities, which are not met 
and answered here, —we are obliged to conclude, upon the 
soundest principles of the Inductive Reasoning, that he is des- 
tined to a sphere hereafter, where these essential principles of 
his nature shall be recognised and fully satisfied. ‘This must 
be admitted, unless we are prepared to say, that this corre- 
spondence of sphere to organs and functions is limited to animal 
existence, and that, while every lower instinct is carefully, I 
had almost said, anxiously, provided for, and points out inva- 
riably the end and aim of the individual to which it belongs, 
— the instincts of the soul which fasten upon God, and reach 
after immortality, are implanted in vain, nay, worse than in vain, 
—implanted only, and that too by Him who placed them 
there, to mock and to deceive us. 

I here bring this lecture to a close. While, for the reasons 
before stated, I feel obliged to consider the abstract, or a pri- 
ort argument, however derived, or howsoever applied, as, on the 
whole, of little or no value in establishing the great truths or 
facts of Natural Theology ; these are still susceptible of proof, 
which is as convincing as any evidence whatsoever ; — of 
proof that cannot be gainsaid or resisted, without falsifying 
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all the conclusions of Inductive Philosophy, as applied to the 
phenomena of the physical universe ;— of proof, upon which 
we do and must act, in every hour of our conscious existence. 

The argument is capable of various applications, and the 
subject suggests some highly practical and useful trains of 
thought. But I dismiss it with a single remark, which I would 
leave, at parting, with entire distinctness on every mind, and 
especially I would commend it to the reflection of the younger 
part of my audience. It is, that religion, in the sense already 
explained, is not a rule or obligation arbitrarily superinduced 
upon the nature of man. It is not a mere external bond, 
which he is at liberty to assume or lay aside at will. It is 
‘not a contrivance of the wise to hold in leading-strings the 
simple. It is not an invention of the priests to secure for 
themselves an unhallowed influence. But it is a law, written 
upon our hearts, as by the finger of Almighty God. It was 
breathed into us with the breath of life. It is indissolubly 
interwoven with all the principles of our spiritual nature. It 
is identified with that inspiration, which at the first gave us un- 
derstanding. It is as inherently and clearly a part of our very 
being, as the power of thinking, feeling, willing, and acting. 
It is no more to be separated from a human being, than that 
consciousness, by which he is assured of his identity from day 
to day. Nor is this all. It is his preéminent, his distinctive, 
his crowning prerogative. And he, therefore, who attempts 
to live, in any way, in a neglect or disavowal of his religious 
nature, not only neglects and disavows a high and imperative 
obligation, enstamped by God on his very constitution ; not 
only is heedless of the heaven-inspired and heaven-directed 
wants and calls of his own spirit; but lives, even in his happi- 
est earthly lot, but in a part, and in infinitely the poorest part, 
of his mortal being. * 

Let then every thing be hallowed by “a high consecra- 
tion’ to religious uses. Remember, 


“ He that desires to see 
The face of God, in his religion, must 
Sincere, entire, content, and humble be.” 


Let nothing come in competition with the established claims, 





*«“ The whole faculties of man must be exerted in order to noble 
energies ; and he who is not earnestly sincere, lives but in half his 
being, self-mutilated, self-paralyzed.”— Coleridge’s Friend. 
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the rightful supremacy, of your religious capacities and powers. 
Let nothing mar, debase, or impair them. Let the idea of 
God sit enthroned, as God, within you. Let the authentic 
and imperative voice of conscience be ever, and under all cir- 
cumstances, implicitly obeyed. Honor it. Reverence it. 
Fall down before it. Give it the entire homage of your entire 
soul. Let religious sentiment control and sanction all other 
emotions. Let the fear of God cast out all other fear. Let 
the love of God hallow all other love. And let those far- 
reaching hopes and aspirations, which antedate the blessedness 
of a future world, and that capacity of moral progress, which 
is the present pledge of a future glory, sanctify to holy uses, 
every pursuit, desire, and object in the life that now is. 


Art. Ul. — The Christian Year: Thoughts in Verse for 
the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. First 
American Edition. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blan- 
chard. 1834. 12mo. pp. 4105. 


Ir is some years since we became acquainted with the 
above-named work, having been induced to purchase it, in an 
English edition, by the promise which the perusal of a few 
lines gave us of its merits. ‘The promise was kept, and we 
were growing more and more attached to the volume, — won- 
dering, at the same time, that we never heard it mentioned by 
others, — when we saw advertised this American edition of 
it by Bishop Doane. of New Jersey. It was time for. an 
American edition; for between the years 1828 and 1834, 
there had been twenty-five editions of it published in England. 
Part of this popularity was no doubt owing to its subject, — 
the course of the Christian year, according to the calendar of 
the English Church; but we must ascribe much of it to its 
real poetical beauty. 

All that we know of the author, we have gathered from the 
Preface of his American editor ; and there we only learn, that 
his name is Keble, that he is Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and that he is also ‘the exemplary and 
faithful pastor of a humble country congregation.” 

Bishop Doane has dedicated this edition to his friend, the 
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Rev. William Croswell of Boston ; and, beside a preface, he 
has added some notes, explanatory and illustrative, among 
which he has taken occasion to introduce a few pieces of Mr. 
Croswell’s poetry. While we thank him for making known 
the volume of Keble to the lovers of religious poetry on this 
side of the water, and thank him for the greater part of his 
notes, and for the stanzas of his friend, which are very good, 
we must take the liberty to find fault with him also on one 
or two accounts. Why did he deform his pages by printing, 
sometimes a line, sometimes two lines, sometimes a verse, in 
Italics? ‘‘ He has adopted that mode,” he says, “ of desig- 
nating such lines as possess, in his judgment, peculiar beauty.” 
What if all editors should adopt “that mode”? It is well 
enough for reviewers, in quoting from a work reviewed, occasion- 
ally to italicize lines to which they desire to call especial atten- 
tion ; but what if our editions of Cowper, of Scott, of Camp- 
bell, were speckled all over with American italics, and in dif- 
ferent portions of the original according to each editor’s fan- 
cy? Would the reading public thank the editing gentlemen 
for thus selecting beauties for them, as if they were deficient 
in the requisite taste to select them for themselves? We are 
sorry that a gentleman of Bishop Doane’s judgment has com- 
mitted such a mistake ; and we assure him, that they who can 
see beauty, with their own eyes, will wish those italics out of 
their way, and that they who lack the requisite discernment, 
will either not read a book of so refined a character as this of 
Keble’s, or will be little assisted by the italics, if they do read 
it, or try to read it. 

We have another complaint to make against the editor. 
Why did he suffer any of his notes to assume a controversial 
character? Did he suppose that he should gain converts to 
Episcopacy, or settle that everlasting dispute about apostolical 
succession, by a few words in prose at the foot of a page of 
poetry? We refer now to his note on the following verse of 
Keble’s on St. Matthias’s Day. 

** Where can thy seal be found, 
But on the chosen seed from age to age, 


By thine anointed heralds duly crowned, 
As kings and priests thy war to wage ?” 


Here is the note by Bishop Doane. 


“ This is a pregnant question. The ministers of Christ either 
represent him, or act in their own name. If the latter, what 
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authority have they more than other men? If the former, where is 
the evidence of their authority to represent Christ? That he sent 
the Apostles in his own name is evident. ‘That they in like 
manner sent others is evident. That from the Apostles’ times, 
the sacred chain has never yet been broken is evident. Where 
shall the seal be looked for then, but among those who, from 
age to age, have still been sent by those whom Christ sent, 
as the Father first sent him? What warrant surer need there be 
than theirs, which, issued at the first by Christ himself, has since 
been handed down, from hand to hand, as duly and as certainly as 
the inspired record of our faith ?” 


Now this reasoning may seem, and doubtless does seem, 
perfectly convincing to the writer of the note. And yet he 
must have known that such reasoning has been answered again 
and again. If he will but look into our number for Novem- 
ber, 1834, he will see it answered there, with both facts and 
arguments, which he will find it no easy task to refute. But 
at any rate, as Keble himself had contented himself without 
an argument, what call was there on his editor to enter into 
one, and thus run the risk of irritating many readers, who 
he could not suppose would be convinced by a short note? 

And yet we are willing to put up with, though sorry to per- 
ceive, the abovementioned errors of judgment, for the sake 
of the real improvements which Bishop Doane has added to 
the English edition, and the true enthusiasm which he mani- 
fests for his author. We love to see such enthusiasm; we 
would forgive much more for its sake; especially when it has 
so good a foundation as in the present case. 

If the only cause of the dissatisfaction of our Puritanic fore- 
fathers with the English Church had been the Liturgy and 
order of service of the latter, we confess that our sympathy 
with them would have been small. ‘Their resistance to ecclesi- 
astical domination and pride, and their disgust with the lives 
and manners of a large portion of the established clergy, en- 
gage our hearty concurrence, and secure our lasting venera- 
tion. But their antipathy to the forms of the chureh was 
excessive, and, though natural enough, passionate and un- 
reasonable. We envy not those who inherit it from them. 
We are not, however, entirely satisfied with the English 
Liturgy. ‘There are several parts of it to which we seriously 
object. Neither do we intend to express any decided opinion 
here, concerning the merits or demerits of forms of prayer in 
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general. But we do say, that a Christian order of the year, 
according to which each Lord’s Day has its appointed place, 
and its peculiar associations with some event of his life, or some 
doctrine, parable, or precept which fell from his sacred lips, is 

a beautiful order, a valuable help and incitement to the hum- 
ble disciple’s memory, and an appropriate disposition to be 
made of God’s year by the church of God. We do say, that 
in our opinion, our forefathers, wise as they were in many re- 
spects, did an unwise thing when they dismissed this beautiful 
order, and expunged its holy names and its guiding signs from 
the book of their church. 

We believe that this Christian order of the year is one of 
the main spiritual supports of the Church of England. Its 
resting-place is in human affections, and, resting there, it will 
stand many a rude shock. It is so sound and firm, that it 
lends of its strength to other parts of the structure which are 
unsound. Many of the friends of that church have been aware 
of this fact, and have made use of it. The author of the 
volume before us has done so, by joining to the attractions of 
the Christian Year the charms of sweet poetry, and thus ren- 
dering its attractions stronger and more permanent, in the 
minds of those over whom sweet poetry has power. ‘The 
love, which is thus engaged towards a certain order of religious 
associations, 1s naturally transferred to the church by which 
that order is observed; and there must needs be great evils, 
evils in doctrine, government, or practice, to shake it from its 
hold. 

The success with which Keble has executed his task, 
though on the whole admirable, is not uniform. His main 
faults are diffuseness and obscurity ;—though the diffuseness 
is rather of thought than of language, and the obscurity is not 
so much the want of clearness of expression, as it is remote- 
ness of allusion. ‘The many thoughts which he brings to 
illustrate a subject, sometimes crowd and confuse one another; 
and his passing references, not being always to facts sufficiently 
familiar, invest whole verses in shadow, if not in darkness. 

But his beauties are great ; pure, spiritual beauties, such as, 
once perceived, are never forgotten. How delightfully the 
spirit of cheerfulness, contentment, and piety breathes from 
the following verses, which we extract from the first piece in 
the book, entitled ‘“ Morning,” and, intended as a companion 


to the Morning Prayer of the Liturgy. 
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“Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising morn arise ! 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new! * 


** New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safeiy brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


‘** New mercies, each returning day, 
Hover around us while we pray ; 
New perils past, new sins forgiven, 
New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven. 


“Tf on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


*¢ Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see: 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


** As for some dear familiar strain 
Untired we ask, and ask again, 
Ever, in its melodious store, 
Finding a spell unheard before ; 


‘¢ Such is the bliss of souls serene, 
When they have sworn, and stedfast mean, 
Counting the cost, in all to’ espy 
Their God, in all themselves deny. 


**O could we learn that sacrifice, 
What lights would all around us rise ! 
How would our hearts with wisdom talk 
Along Life’s dullest, dreariest walk ! 


‘* We need not bid, for cloister’d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky : 
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** Revelations xxi. 5.” 
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*‘ The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us, daily, nearer God. 


“Seek we no more ; content with these, 
Let present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, 
As Heaven shall bid them, come and go: — 
The secret this of Rest below. 


“Only, O Lord, in thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect Rest above ; 
And help us, this and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray.” 


The next verses which we shall quote, are from the piece 
on the First Sunday after Christmas, which is, of course, 
always the first Sunday of the civil year. 


‘‘ 'Time’s waters will not ebb, nor stay, 
Power cannot change them, but Love may ; 
What cannot be, Love counts it done. 
Deep in the heart, her searching view 
Can read where Faith is fixed and true, 
Through shades of setting life can see Heaven’s work begun. 


‘OQ Thou, who keep’st the Key of Love, 
Open thy fount, eternal Dove, 
And overflow this heart of mine, 
Enlarging as it fills with Thee, 
Till in one blaze of charity 
Care and remorse are lost, like motes in light divine; 


“ Till, as each moment wafts us higher, 
By every gush of pure desire, 
And high-breath’d hope of joys above, 
By every sacred sigh we heave, 
Whole years of folly we outlive, 
In His unerring sight, who measures Life by Love.” 


Our next specimen of Keble’s poetry, shall be the whole 
of the poem on Whitsunday, or the Day of Pentecost. 


* WueEn God of old came down from Heaven, 
In power and wrath he came ; 


Ie Seman 
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Before his feet the clouds were riven, 
Half darkness and half flame: 


* Around the trembling mountain’s base 
The prostrate people lay, 
Convine’d of sin, but not of grace ; 
It was a dreadful day. 





** But when He came the second time, 
He came in power and love, 
Softer than gale at morning prime 
Hover’d his holy Dove. 


“The fires that rush’d on Sinai down 
In sudden torrents dread, 
Now gently light, a glorious crown, 
On every sainted head. 


‘Like arrows went those lightnings forth 
Wing’d with the sinner’s doom, 
But these, like tongues, o’er all the earth 
Proclaiming life to come : 


** And as on Israel’s awe-struck ear 
The voice exceeding loud, 
The trump, that angels quake to hear, 
Thrill’d from the deep, dark cloud, 


** So, when the Spirit of our God 
Came down his flock to find, 
A voice from heaven was heard abroad, 
A rushing, mighty wind. 


** Nor doth the outward ear alone 
At that high warning start ; 
Conscience gives back th’ appalling tone ; 
”T is echoed in the heart. 


** Tt fills the Church of God ; it fills 
The sinful world around ; 
Only in stubborn hearts and wills 
No place for it is found. 


‘‘ To other strains our souls are set : 
A giddy whirl of sin 
Fills ear and brain, and will not let 
Heaven’s harmonies come in. 
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*‘ Come Lord, come Wisdom, Love, and Power, 
Open our ears to hear ; 
Let us not miss th’ accepted hour ; 
Save, Lord, by Love or Fear.” 


In the lines on St. Matthias’s Day, occurs the verse which 
suggested the editorial note on which we felt obliged to ani- 
madvert just now. But the first four verses of the same 
piece give a description of a minister, like unto whom we 
should rejoice to see many in all denominations. The ordin- 
ation of such a one could not but be valid, —his office 
apostolic and divine. The motto is from Acts i. 21, 22. 
‘Wherefore of these men, which have companied with us all 
the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among us ;_ be- 
ginning from the baptism of John, until that same day that he 
was taken up from us; must one be ordained to be a witness 
with us of his resurrection.” 


** Wuo is God’s chosen priest ? 
He, who on Christ stands waiting day and night, 
Who traced His holy steps, nor ever ceased, 
From Jordan banks to Bethphage height : 


“Who hath learned lowliness 
From his Lord’s cradle, patience from His cross ; 
Whom poor men’s eyes and hearts consent to bless ; 
To whom, for Christ, the world is loss ; 


“Who both in agony 
Hath seen Him and in glory; and in both 
Owned Him divine, and yielded, nothing loth, 
Body and soul, to live and die, 


** In witness of his Lord, 
In humble following of his Saviour dear : 
This is the man to wield th’ unearthly sword, 
Warring unharm’d with sin and fear.”’ 


The lines on the offices of Communion, Baptism, Visitation 
of the Sick, and Burial of the Dead, are all in holy harmony 
with the offices themselves, — sweet, solemn, touching. With 
the last of these we close our present notice; expressing the 
conviction that Keble’s Christian Year has added richly to 
the stores of Christian poetry, and that many a Christian, of 
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whom he can know nothing, will bless him through the year 
for the aid and solace which his poetry has imparted. 


‘“ BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


s* And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto 
her, Weep not. And He came and touched the bier (and they that bare him 
stood still) and said, Young man, I say unto thee, Arise. St. Luke vii. 14, 15. 


“Who says, the wan autumnal sun 
Beams with too faint a smile 
To light up nature’s face again, 
And, though the year be on the wane, 
With thoughts of spring the heart beguile ? 


“ Waft him, thou soft September breeze, 
And gently lay him down 
Within some circling woodland wall, 
Where bright leaves, reddening ere they fall, 
Wave gayly o’er the waters brown. 


*“‘ And let some graceful arch be there 
With wreathed mullions proud, 
With burnish’d ivy for its screen, 
And moss, that glows as fresh and green 
As though beneath an April cloud. — 


** Who says the widow’s heart must break, 
The childless mother sink ? — 
A kinder, truer voice I hear, 
Which, even beside that mournful bier 
Whence parents’ eyes would hopeless shrink, 


“‘ Bids weep no more. — O heart bereft, 
How strange, to thee, that sound ! 
A widow o’er her only son, 
Feeling more bitterly alone 
For friends that press officious round. 


** Yet is the voice of comfort heard, 

For Christ hath touch’d the bier, — 
The bearers wait with wondering eye, 
The swelling bosom dares not sigh, 

But all is still, twixt hope and fear. 


‘Even such an awful soothing calm 
We sometimes see alight 
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On Christian mourners, while they wait 
In silence, by some church-yard gate, 
Their summons to the holy rite. 


** And such the tones of love, which break 
The stillness of that hour, 
Quelling th’ embitter’d spirit’s strife, — 
‘The Resurrection and the Life 
Am I: believe, and die no more.’ — 


“‘Unchang’d that voice, — and though not yet 
The dead sit up and speak, 
Answering its call; we gladlier rest 
Our darlings on earth’s quiet breast, 
And our hearts feel they must not break. 


“‘ Far better they should sleep awhile 
Within the church’s shade, 
Nor wake, until new heaven, new earth, 
Meet for their new immortal birth 
For their abiding-place be made, 


“Than wander back to life, and lean” 
On our frail love once more. 
”T is sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store. 


“Then pass, ye mourners, cheerly on, 
Through prayer unto the tomb, 
Still, as ye watch life’s falling leaf, 
Gathering from every loss and grief 
Hope of new spring and endless home. 


“Then cheerly to your work again 
With hearts new-brac’d and set 
To run, untir’d, love’s blessed race, 
As meet for those, who face to face 
Over the grave their Lord have met.” 


F. W. P. G. 
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Art. III. — Johann Gottfried von Herder’s Simmtliche 
Werke. Zur Religion und Theologie. Herausgegeben 
durch Jonann Geora Motturr. 18 Theile. Stuttgart 
und Tubingen. 1827-1830. The Complete Works of 
J.G. Herver. On Religion and Theology. 


Tue biographical sketch of Herder, which we gave in a for- 
mer Number,* may have awakened the desire, in some of our 
readers, to be put in possession of further notices of his theo- 
logical opinions and services. Our intention of doing this has 
already been intimated ; and with such facilities as are afforded 
in his voluminous, but somewhat desultory writings, we now 
proceed to the performance of the agreeable task. 

The epoch at which Herder flourished is one of great im- 
portance in the history of German Theology. He was born, 
as will be recollected, about the middle of the last century, 
when a spirit of bold and free inquiry, on all subjects pertain- 
ing to the interests of man, was just beginning to pervade the 
most active and enlightened portions of European society. 
The great topics of religion were destined to feel the influence 
of this movement. ‘The prevailing faith of the church, which 
had hitherto rested chiefly on tradition and authority, was 
submitted to new and startling examinations, and an effectual 
shock given to many modes of thought, which had been hand- 
ed down from father to son for ages, without a suspicion that 
they were not founded on the rock of everlasting truth. This 
was the unavoidable result of the mental stagnation, that had 
long reigned over the whole province of Theology. That 
noble science, which presents such vast and fruitful themes to 
the intellect and heart of man, when it breathes its native life, 
was reduced to a collection of petrifactions, without sufficient 
beauty or grace, to entitle them even to a place in the cabinets 
of the curious. Its vital sap and freshness were exhausted, 
and it needed the infusion of a new life, before it could bear 
fruit fit for the refreshment and sustenance of man. Since the 
time of Luther and his immediate coadjutors, little had been 
done to redeem Theology from the errors of past ages, and to 
animate it with a living principle of progress and growth. 
The direction, which that great but undisciplined reformer had 





* See Christian Examiner, No. LXVIII. for May, 1835. 
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impressed upon the current of thought, had been arrested soon 
after its commencement, by the influence of a scholastic phi- 
losophy, which still exercised an almost unlimited power, and 
by the leaden weight of the formal and elaborate creeds, in 
which his doctrinal opinions were embodied, and which soon 
became the objects of an undue veneration, as the unchange- 
able standards of the church and the oracular expressions of 
her faith. ‘The study of Theology, as a science, the princi- 
ples of which are deeply laid in the nature of man, was almost 
wholly neglected. ‘The want of extensive philological learning, 
and of sound canons of criticism, prevented a correct under- 
standing of the contents of the Bible ; ; so that, although the 
Reformation had made a vigorous attack on the errors of the 
Romish Church, the condition of Protestantism, in point of 
true and enlightened ideas of religion, presented but faint indi- 
cations of actual improvement. ‘This was the prevailing state 
of the Lutheran Church in Germany, until some time after the 
commencement of the last century. The labors of the theo- 
logical writers of that period, who, for the most part, made 
use of the Latin language, present specimens of formality, 
dryness, and a servile devotion to the letter of their creeds as 
well as of Scripture, hardly surpassed in the worst days 
of English Theology. The opinions of Hutter, Gerhard, 
Calov, Quenstedt, and others of the same stamp, who were 
eminent divines in their time, are of little value now, except 
as evidences of the state of Theology and of general scientific 
culture, which could give currency to their tedious and wire- 
drawn speculations. 

The first light that indicated the dawning of a brighter day, 
proceeded from Baumgarten, a professor at Halle, the prede- 
cessor and teacher of the renowned Semler. He did nothing 
more, however, than to prepare the way for the progress of 
his pupils, and his own works have passed into oblivion. 
Semler may be regarded as the father of the modern German 
Theology. He early engaged, with great independence and 
ardor, in the study of the Scriptures, and, guided by higher 
views of philology, than had hitherto prevailed, soon struck 
out an original path of thought and investigation, which cannot 
yet be said to have been ‘pursued to its end. His abilities 
and zeal, united with the labors of Ernesti at Leipsic and of 
Michaelis at Gottingen, threw a new light on the science of 
Theology, and gave a strong impulse to its successful study. 
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The researches of many of the most able and learned scholars 
in Germany, were now turned in the direction of sacred letters ; 
and from this period we may fairly date the birth of that com- 
plicated system, which, under the name of German Theology, 
has been the object of so much interest with scientific theo- 
logians of every nation, and, under different circumstances, of 
so much mingled apprehension and hope. 

Among the pioneers in this reform, Herder holds a con- 
spicuous place. He was contemporary with the most eminent 
writers, from whom it received its first and strongest impulses, 
and himself contributed, in no small degree, towards its pro- 
gress. He early saw the defects in the prevailing systems of 
the times. His fine taste was thoroughly averse to the dry 
and formal style of discussion that entered into most theologi- 
cal writings. His excellent judgment detected many errors 
and inconsistencies in the usual representations that were given 
of religion, and his fearless spirit did not hesitate to avow 
the convictions, which were forced upon it. ‘The ardent 
love of truth, which he cherished as the apple of his eye, led 
os to admit the results of accurate inquiry and sound reason- 

g, though at war with his previous opinions and ideas. At the 
same time, he saw that many crude and extravagant theories 
were often proposed, many false lights hailed as the rising of 
the true sun, and many ardent minds led in unsafe paths, which 
had nothing to recommend them but their novelty and danger. 
With these views, Herder can hardly be classed with either 
the old or the new school, into which the theologians of that 
day, though pursuing a common object, and acting in harmony 
with each other, were in fact divided. He stood rather on his 
own independent ground, with his eye open to the approach 
of light from whatever part of the heavens it might break forth, 
but unwilling to yield his free thoughts to the guidance of any 
earthly teacher. 

In the account which we shall give of Herder’s mode of 
thinking in Theology, we would take care to guard ourselves 
and all others from being made responsible for any of the opin- 
ions which may be described. We wish to show what Herder 
was, not to inquire how far the views which he cherished are 
in accordance with truth. ‘That would involve a wide range 
of thought and investigation, for which, perhaps, neither our 
readers nor ourselves are sufficiently prepared. It may be said 
of Herder, with far more correctness than he said of Leibnitz, — 
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“the greater part of his writings are not finished works, but 
brief sketches and _ hints, thrown out in letters, the sparks and 
effervescence of knowledge. But, since his active and power- 
ful mind was employed on every branch of science, we may 
hover round him like bees, and touch some flowers in his fair 
and fertile fields.” We merely present his opinions as those of 
a man who thought deeply and searched honestly, and which 
may not be without use in exciting us to thought and inquiry for 
ourselves. As Miiller says in the Preface to a part of Herder’s 
works, — “‘ It is not our call to defend or to contradict them. 
Weare publishing, not our own confession of faith, but the writ- 
ings of Herder. Here they are. Let them speak for themselves.” 

a love for free inquiry, we have already stated, was a 
prominent trait in the character of Herder. This exerted 
such a marked influence on his whole course of thought, that 
it may be well to speak of it at some length in this place. 
He was not one of those who are disposed to lay any restric- 
tions on the full and frank expression of thought. He would 
have speculation take its course to all points of the compass, 
and see what fruit it can discover even in deserted and un- 
trodden climes. ‘The earnest discussion of truth had no terrors 
for him. He desired to have all opinions confronted together, 
that their genuine character might be ascertained. The only 
security for the progress of science and the ultimate establish- 
ment of the truth was to be found, according to his view, 
in the calm comparison of different opinions, without excite- 
ment and without prejudice. He carried this principle so far, 
as to suppose that the best interests of religion were promoted 
by the free utterance of any doubts that were felt, either with 
regard to the received dogmas of the church, or the origin and 
character of Christianity itself. He would have this done, 
however, by competent men, in the spirit of reverence for 
truth and for humanity, not with the flippancy and conceit, 
which were often displayed by pretenders to knowledge in his 
day as well as our own. All past experience shows, in his 
opinion, that the influence of skeptical inquiry on the Christian 
religion has not been so fearful as was apprehended. In 
many respects it has even been of great use. It not only 
awakened a spirit of examination and kept it on the watch, but 
it cannot be denied that it occasioned better writings than it 
wrote itself, and produced effects the very opposite to those 
which it had in view. All persecution, he insisted, on account 
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of thought, to whatever subject it might be turned, was at war 
with the spirit of Christianity. The very essence of Pro- 
testantism is conviction, and, of course, individual examination 
and independence. Still less should the opponents of error 
wish to employ the aid of physical force. It is no credit to 
write against a book that has been burned, or to contend with 
a man imprisoned for heresy. And who can deny, asks 
Herder, that, in every collision between thinking minds, sparks 
have been struck out, as between the flint and steel? Is it 
not a great gain, when such a man as Leibnitz utters his 
thoughts on Hobbes and Shaftesbury, on Toland and Huet, 
and others, whether the foes or the advocates of Christianity ? 
And if, when deficiencies are pointed out, the church permits 
many a stumblingblock and scandal, many a false theory 
and repulsive doctrine, quietly to be removed, is it not a bene- 
fit to be highly prized, even though infidels have given occa- 
sion to it? 

The influence of the inquiries, that were called forth in 
England by the attacks of skeptical writers upon Christianity, 
was regarded by Herder as of great weight in the formation of 
German Theology. It is curious, at this distance of time, to 
observe the changes in the commerce of thought which have 
taken place between the two countries. ‘The first impulse to 
a more profound study of theology in Germany was given by the 
labors of English scholars, who had suggested many new points 
of view, and brought to the subject a freedom of thought and 
variety of learning, that are rarely enjoyed in any department 
of science. ‘The translation of such writers as Locke, Clarke, 
Butler, and Jortin, contributed much towards the diffusion of 
a purer taste and a better tone of thought among the German 
students; and without their aid, as Herder remarks, a more 
liberal way of thinking would hardly have taken the place of 
the dry and scholastic forms of the old Latin dogmatics. The 
progress that has since been made in Germany, in every 
branch of study at all connected with theological science, and 
the dreary interval between her scholars and those of Eng- 
land, need scarcely be mentioned to those who are not ignorant 
of the relative position of sacred learning in the two countries. 

It was the opinion of Herder, that the free spirit of English 
Theology, as manifested by the writers whose names have 
been mentioned, and others of a kindred genius, had no small 
effect in promoting a similar spirit and more correct views of 
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truth in Germany. ‘These he regarded as the only security 
against the attacks of infidels. “I do not anticipate,” says he, 
“such dangerous consequences, from the modern investiga- 
tions on religion as you, my friend, seem to apprehend. If 
they are not to the purpose, they will go down of themselves. 
They are chaff which the wind will drive away. On the 
other hand, are they well-founded, they will be of service to 
religion, they will clear up its difficulties, they will give it 
more firmness, greater purity and light. A ship on the ocean 
needs the wind; the human mind demands continued inquiry 
and discussion on both sides. I have no doubt that many 
good effects have already taken place from these investigations. 
Has it been of no service to us that we have been made ac- 
quainted with the writings of English authors like Foster and 
Butler, Law, Benson, and Locke? On their first appearance 
among us a general outcry was raised. ‘ Naturalism! Deism! 
Arians! Socinians! Christianity will be destroyed if these 
translators are not forcibly put down.’ A contrary effect has 
been shown. Christianity remains where it was. But the 
scholastic spirit, which everywhere prevailed in our sermons, 
our didactic treatises, and our writings on practical religion, 
thank God, has partly passed away. ‘The poison, which was 
to be brought to us by these works, has injured no one in 
Germany, except it be a few minds predisposed to disease ; they 
have rather been submitted to a more correct and searching criti- 
cism, than they received in England.” With the aid of sound 
philological learning, and a liberal and just system of interpre- 
tation applied to the sacred records, he had no fear from the re- 
sults of the boldest inquiry. ‘The disposition to conceal or gloss 
over the weak points of any system, to hush up any difficulties 
that were suggested by preventing examination, was one for 
which he had not the slightest Tespect or tolerance. He could 
not but despise the abject spirit, which feared to look directly 
at facts, through dread of the truths which they might disclose. 
Least of all, could he endure the idea that the science of 
Theology was invested with any peculiar rights, which ex- 
empted it from undergoing the scrutiny, to which the princi- 
ples of every other science are subjected. ‘‘ When shall we 
learn,” says he, speaking as a theologian, who has the inter- 
ests of religion deeply at heart, “ when shall we learn not to 
make such careful distinctions between theological truth and 
every other kind of truth,— between theological morality, 
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propriety, and beauty, and every other? How long shall we 
wish to have every thing pertaining to theology, even in the 
most remote degree, judged of in the spirit of caste, as if 
claiming for it the benefit of clergy? It is true that we are 
theologians ; but it is not for ourselves alone. We teach, in- 
vestigate, proclaim, and defend a religion, but for other classes 
besides ourselves. Would we imitate our divine example, we 
must leave the ninety and nine theological controvertists, in 
the wilderness, and go after the one lost sheep among the 
laity, who has doubts upon certain points of our religion, and 
who, if we do it not, will be justly scandalized at our love of 
ease, our stiffness, and formality. The Bible is not written 
alone for theologians and their doubts. It is far from being 
the case, that truth changes its nature in their hands. What 
in every other science is tedious, unfounded, and in bad taste, 
or, yet worse, is absurd, wicked, and deceptive, cannot at once 
become delightful, profound, and full of genius, still less, hon- 
est, religious, and warmed with a true zeal for God, as soon 
as it takes shelter under the name of a sermon, a theological 
treatise, or an apology for religion. For the most part, these 
are not written for members of our caste, who are accustomed 
to our language and fashion, and to the indulgence which we 
mutually demand and bestow, but for men who are acquainted 
with beauty, decorum, solid reasoning, and historical and philo- 
sophical evidence, in other departments of inquiry. Why, 
then, do we not judge ourselves, that we be not judged by 
others, or, in spite of our titles and names, that we be not 
despised and condemned with the host of worthless authors ? ” 

With such views of theology, as a science resting on its 
own merits, and presenting no extrinsic claims to consideration, 
Herder was always anxious that it should be made the subject 
of free and generous study. He could not conceive why men 
should not bring to its examination as serene and unclouded 
a mind, as they ‘did to : any other intellectual pursuit in which 
they might engage. Theology, he maintained, is certainly a 
liberal science, in fact, the most so of any, the free gift of God 
to the human race, to aid them in the attainment of the best 
fruits of reason, of a pure virtue, and of true enlightenment. 
His views of the early teachers of religious truth were of a very 
high character. He regarded them as the fathers of human 
cultivation, the richest benefactors of the reason, the intellect, 
and the affections, which man has ever enjoyed. ‘The primitive 
sages, the first lawgivers and poets, proceeded from this sacred 
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grove, and the subsequent progress of science was often only 
an unfolding of the old Theology, as the fruit from the original 
germ. ‘ Why should we not, then,” he asks, “rejoice in our 
ancestry, and with all the zeal and love, with which the poets, 
prophets, and sages of ancient times announced to the world 
the lofty truths, which they dimly saw, — why should not we 
set them forth in a brighter and purer light, and with a more 
sublime enthusiasm? If Orpheus and Homer, Pythagoras and 
Plato, Hesiod and Pindar, extolled with such rapture the birth 
and glory, the dominion and miracles of their gods, the primi- 
tive germs of human science and virtue, —why do we cast 
down our eyes like slaves, when we speak of the true and 
everlasting God, — of his wonders and his revelations, his deal- 
ings with the human race to promote their eternal dignity and 
blessedness? Do we suppose, that we can see best in the 
midst of light with our eyes bound up, with a heavy bandage 
over sense and soul,—that we can trace the workings of the 
Infinite Spirit, when our own is sunk in the most degrading 
bondage? Away with such a contemptible delusion. ‘The 
revelation of God is the dayspring from on high, the rising 
of the vernal sun upon the world with all its fulness of light 
and warmth and life. Why should we bring to it a sad and 
melancholy face, as if that belonged to the Bible and Theology, 
like the beggar’s bag to the asking of alms ? ”’ 

He was an earnest advocate for the study of Theology on a 
broad and comprehensive scale. It presents subjects, as he 
regarded it, of the deepest import to the heart and understand- 
ing of man. Its doctrines, rightly conceived, he maintained, 
comprised the most profound, the most important, the most 
sublime philosophy. It speaks of every thing of which phi- 
losophy speaks ; it makes use of all the good and true which 
philosophy has attained, since it regards reason as a divine 
endowment; but it supports the conclusions of philosophy on 
firmer grounds, derives them from a higher source, and adds 
to them an endless variety of new and beautiful views. Does 
it become, on this account, asks Herder, a narrow and slavish 
system? Is not truth everywhere the same? Does it not 
always possess the same charm and the same utility? ‘Truth 
and virtue, he continues, are the most precious treasures of 
humanity, and the science, which teaches and applies them, is 
the noblest of all sciences. And this science is Theology, the 
science of God and of man. But, although Herder cherished 
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such a deep sense of the importance and dignity of ‘Theology 
as a science, he was far from confounding it with religion, con- 
sidered as a want and sentiment of human nature. He wished 
to draw a sharp line of distinction between them. ‘The neg- 
lect of this distinction, he thought, had produced many unhap- 
py consequences. 

Religion, he argued, even according to its etymological 
signification, is a matter of the inward nature, the higher con- 
sciousness of man. ‘The original import of the word is the 
exact observance of an established rule. According to this 
explanation, it related at first to the honor paid to God and to 
divine things, to the vows offered in his name, to the strict 
fulfilment of every duty which men owed to their country, its 
laws and institutions, regarded as under the protecting care of 
Providence. Its essence, accordingly, was truth and fidelity. 
It was the grand central point, around which clustered the 
holiest feelings of the man, the citizen, and the friend, the 
most sacred bond of his inward consciousness, the altar of his 
purest and strongest affections. ‘This is religion, in its primi- 
tive and its true significance. Now what connexion is there 
between this state of the soul and the speculative doctrines of 
Theology? These are propositions, for and against which we 
may dispute. So far they have nothing to do with religion. 
This is by no means a maiter of disputation. It consists in 
heartfelt devotion to duty, in obedience to truth as revealed 
to the higher nature of man. It seeks not to investigate in mat- 
ters of doubt, but to act in matters where there is no doubt. 
For as soon as investigation becomes religion, it ceases to be 
doubt, it becomes a momentous concern, a positive duty, a 
holy sentiment. On the other hand, as soon as the disputes 
of Theology have cast a doubt over what we had cherished as 
religion, it ceases to be religion, and becomes a problem to be 
settled, a mere hypothesis, or, when determined by a school, 
a theory or dogma. And such arbitrary theories have, in all 
ages been the grave of religion, and will continue to be so, as 
long as they exist. 

The science of Theology, then, according to Herder, should 
be made the subject of liberal study, but its results should 
never be confounded with the essential spirit of religion. With 
such convictions of their mutual independence, we cannot be 
surprised, that, while he cherished the feeling of deep and 
ardent piety, he engaged in all investigations pertaining to 
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Theology, with a freedom and fearlessness, which it has been 
too often thought should be confined to other departments of 
science. But the time has gone by to give place to this delu- 
sive idea. If ‘Theology is ever to attain the rank of a genuine 
science, it must be taken from the hands of cowards and char- 
Jatans, and studied with the same manly freedom of thought, 
the same sacred love of truth, the same conscientious purpose 
to know a thing as it is, no less than as it has been taught, which 
have guided the pursuits of scientific men in other branches of 
inquiry and knowledge. 

It was in this spirit, that Herder entered into the researches, 
which occupied a large portion of his life, and which had for 
their object to shed light on the earliest records of our race, 
to explain the revelations of God to man, to illustrate the 
history of the founder of our faith, and to contribute new 
proofs of the divinity of his religion. “The result, in the mind 
of Herder, was an ever-growing conviction of the truth and 
value of Christianity, clearer and more enlarged views of its 
essential character, and a comprehensive charity, which delight- 
ed to recognise all that was good and beautiful and true in the 
progress of humanity. 

His views of the general subject of revelation, though ad- 
mitting a direct communication from God, were somewhat at 
variance with the ideas that have usually prevailed with regard 
to it. He believed in a constant and intimate connexion be- 
tween the human soul and the Spirit of God. He regarded 
every mental endowment, as the gift of divine Providence. 
In accordance with their natural powers, he supposed, that a 
higher degree of light had been granted to favored individuals, 
by which they were made the special messengers of God to 
their fellow men. The collection of truths, which they taught, 
under the influence of this light, he regarded as the substance 
of divine revelation. The effect of the Holy Spirit upon the 
mind, he maintains, is not to impair its healthy action, but on 
the contrary, to call forth its noblest powers in order and 
harmony. ‘This view, according to his opinion, coincides with 
the sentiments of the ancient world, which always understood 
by divine inspiration, a state of the highest energy and of en- 
tire freedom. The favorite conception of modern times, how- 
ever, has been of a lower character. ‘The subject of inspira- 
tion has been regarded as no more than the pipe of an organ, 
through which the wind is blown, —a mere hollow medium, 
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deprived of his own thought and activity. A more desolate 
condition of human nature can hardly be imagined. 

Herder was equally opposed to the usual “distinctions that 
are made between revelation and reason. It is not well, he 
says, to make contradictions, where none exist in nature. Still 
less to sow dissensions between friendly parties, and to praise 
one at the expense of the other, because it is not the other but 
itself. It is the custom of theologians, to charge the human 
reason with blindness, and then, with this same stone-blind 
reason, to prove the necessity, the truth, and the advantage of 
revelation, even to the smallest hair. And then what feuds 
they have excited between nature and grace. ‘The one will 
receive nothing at the hands of the other. Even if it presents 
nectar and ambrosia, it must be distilled again, and brought 
out in a new shape, or it is good for nothing. 

This narrow procedure of theologians was entirely opposed 
to Herder’s favorite mode of thinking. Nature and revelation, 
in his view, were both the gift of God. There was no hostility 
between them, until it was called forth by the disputes of men. 
They both have the same object, they aim at the same result, 
and they should, accordingly, exist together in mutual peace. 

Revelation, he maintained, should be regarded as the great 
Teacher of humanity, and, of course, intended to awaken and 
educate the reason. By this last term, Herder understood the 
natural and living exercise of all the powers of the soul; and 
these he believed to be under the constant guidance and care 
of the Creator. From the first moment of our consciousness, 
says he, God watches over man as his favorite child. He 
surrounds him with means and occasions, which awaken the 
slumbering energies of his soul, which lead him to exercise, to 
prove, and to control the hidden faculties of his nature. He 
accompanies his first steps in the journey of life. ‘The marks 
of his fatherly presence, are yet visible, after the lapse of 
centuries, in the traditions of all nations. ‘These ancient tra- 


ditions, as well as their rites and usages, on which their whole 


culture depended, are so similar to each other, that, through 
whatever dark labyrinths we may pass, we can hardly over- 
look or deny the proofs of a divine revelation, though in its most 
imperfect forms. We may not see clearly the mode of the 
communication ; nor is it necessary. ‘The Bible says little of 
it. It gives an account of the primitive education, which man 
received from God, rather in single lines, than in complete 
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chapters and books; and leads us always to infer the causes, 
from the effects, which it describes. 

In this manner, by successive revelations of truth, through 
the instrumentality of men in whom the divine Spirit dwelt, 
the education of humanity has been conducted. Revelation 
pervades every age. God has never left the world alone. 
Every age has had its mission in the unfolding of truth, and 
contributed its share towards the spiritual culture of man. 
Certain ages have been signally favored in this respect ; and 
of those to which the brightest revelations have been made, 
the history is contained in the mass of writings collected in 
the Bible. 

What we call the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, remarks Herder, is a collection of Oriental writings, be- 
longing, for the most part, to the infancy of the world. When 
we hear mention made of the Spirit of God, which is in them, 
we must place ourselves in the condition of the people among 
whom they were written. For the voice of all history tells 
us, that the greatest peculiarity exists precisely in that, which 
different ages and nations have called Spirit and Divine. If 
then, we give to expressions of this kind an arbitrary signifi- 
cation, or explain them according to the modern use of lan- 
guage, we throw great confusion over the history of the early 
ages, and embarrass our own minds in the pursuit of truth. 

These writings, including the Apocrypha, comprise a space 
of nearly four thousand years; and a part of them were com- 
posed at an interval of over a thousand years from each other. 
Whoever, then, reads these books, as if they were written by 
the same man, in the same month and day, will lose his time 
and labor; since their connexion consists principally in the 
gradual unfolding of the ideas and expressions of the earlier 
writings, and the giving of a more spiritual sense to their 
primitive meaning. 

The same is true of the connexion between the New 
Testament and the Old. The New is a fulfilment of the Old, 
according to the modes of thought and belief, in that age. 
Whoever does not enter into those mental habits, in order to 
distinguish between what is essential and what is only adven- 
titious, can hardly comprehend the history or opinions of 
any age, not to say of an age so pregnant and wonderful, as 
that in which those books were written. ) 

These views, upon which Herder was accustomed to dwell 
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with great earnestness, were not so familiar in his day as in our 
own. But, familiar as they now are, it is to be feared, that 
they are much oftener repeated, as theoretically true, than skil- 
fully made use of in the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
They were applied by Herder himself, with singular felicity 
and address, to the illustration of many favorite portions of the 
sacred volume. Among other topics which early attracted his 
attention in the study of the Bible, the account of the creation 
and primitive state of man appears to have presented peculiar 
charms. It was the subject of one of his first and largest 
publications, and one which he took frequent opportunities of 
discussing in his subsequent productions. Perhaps no passage 
of Scripture has given birth to a greater variety of opinion than 
this. Certainly none has been thought to be attended with 
more difficulty, and the ideas of theologians concerning it, at 
least in our own and the parent country, are yet very far from 
being settled. It may be well to give a condensed view of 
Herder’ s theory with regard to it, which, if it has not been 
generally received, has the merit of great ingenuity, and pre- 

sents a mass of suggestions and hints, which may prove of 
service in further investigation. 

The description of the creation, given in the first chapter 
of Genesis, according to Herder, is a poetical fragment, of 
Oriental composition, designed to represent the conceptions 
of an early age, with regard to the origin of the universe. 
The key to its meaning is to be found in the i impressions made 
by external nature upon the mind of an Eastern poet, in the 
first rude stages of civilization and philosophy. We can enjoy 
the true spirit of the passage, when we enter into the circum- 
stances under which it was composed. 

‘In the beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth.” 
We here see the old Oriental world, the broad universe as it 
appears to the eye, which looks around from a vast plain, or 
a high mountain-top. Heaven and Earth ;— this is all that 
is seen ; — the limits of the visible universe which displays the 
presence of God. What an impression must this spectacle 
have made on the mind of an Oriental poet, in the primitive 
freshness of nature. His world was contained within the blue 
hemisphere which bounded his vision. He knew nothing of 
the solar system, or of the antipodes. He regarded God as 
seated on the throne of heaven, and himself as the God of 
this earth. With such views of the creation, let us suppose 
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him standing ona broad and lofty eminence, surrounded by 
the blue horizon of illimitable extent, and, with his whole soul 
in the prospect, to burst forth with the song, “ In the begin- 
ning God created the Heavens and the Earth.” What a 
commencement for this old poem of the creation! What else 
could be the first inspired glance over the works of God! 

The song proceeds. ‘The poet finds the ancient earth 
shapeless, a desolate waste, a huge mass of waters over which 
darkness broods. ‘The night wind moves upon this black and 
formless chaos. ‘The spirit of God: is in the rustling wind. 
He speaks, — “ And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.” The terrors of the waste, of darkness, of night, 
are dispelled. Light is the first glory of revelation, the first 
glance of God over the unformed earth. ‘The joy, which it dif- 
fuses among men, the poet ascribes to the Creator. “‘ And God 
saw the light, that it was good.” What image could be more 
touching and beautiful, than that of the creative Spirit rejoicing 
in the first approach of light? ‘* And God separated between 
the light and darkness ; the light he called day, and the dark- 
ness he called night.” ‘The work of the first day is now end- 
ed. The Creator has produced his fairest work. He has 
found it good, and rejoices in it with the joy of a successful 
artist. He claims it for his own and assigns to it its name. 
“Thus was the evening, thus was the morning; one day.” 
What beauty, what sublime simplicity, in the work of this day ! 

The song of creation goes on. ‘The waters now stand upon 
the earth, but not without light. God elevates a part of them. 
“ A firmament is made between the waters.” One must be- 
come an Oriental to feel the force of this. The philosophy 
of the East, in the early ages, knew nothing of the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere, the nature of rain, heat, snow, and 
clouds. ‘The world of nature was regarded, as it appeared to 
the eye of sense, and filled the mind with images and pictures. 
It awakened a glowing enthusiasm, before any true scien- 
tific theory had been discovered. The imaginative Oriental 
regarded the heavens as a vast tent, stretched forth above the 
earth, — sometimes as a firm canopy of blue, — sometimes as 
the footstool of the Deity, over which rolled his thunder- 
chariots. Beyond this canopy were the waters of the upper 
world, on which the pillars of the divine throne were laid. 
Here were the treasures of the snow and the rain, from which 
the Almighty sent forth the storm or the shower upon the 
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earth. The vast Heaven, the peculiar dwelling-place of God, 
was over these. As the Deity was regarded as the Creator 
and Father of the universe, employed in its preservation and 
government, he was supposed to be provided in Heaven with 
all the resources necessary for that purpose. ‘There was the 
land where light dwelt, and there was another land of dark- 
ness. ‘There were the eternal fountains, from which it rained 
upon the earth ; there was the dwelling of the snow, the place 
of the lightning and thunder. ‘This explains the work of the 
second day. God stretched forth a firmament. Above it are 
the waters of Heaven, below it the waters of the sea. ‘There 
it stands like a mirror of sapphire, between the waters, which 
on the first day, were flowing together in the same channels. 
But as yet, the work is not brought to an end ; the parallel on 
earth is yet to be completed. 

This parallel is evident. First the waters above the firma- 
ment were collected together, and there was formed the foot- 
stool of God. Now the waters which remain under the firma- 
ment flow together, and there is formed the footstool of man, 
the dry land, the solid earth. Hitherto the work was not pro- 
nounced good, for it was not finished. But now the artist 
surveys his production and finds it complete. On the one 
hand, the foundation of the human palace, on the other the 
footstool of the Deity. Here was the work of the second and 
third day, and God saw that it was good. 

Let the natural philosophy on which these images depend, 
correspond with ours or not, this is little to the purpose. We 
are not searching for scientific truth, but for the modes of con- 
ception which prevailed in the Oriental world. 

The poem now advances another step. The solid earth is 
no sooner formed than it is acted upon by creative powers. 
It must give birth to its appropriate products. ‘‘ And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth grass, and the green herb, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit.” This was the first living family 
of the earth. The Oriental, who lived in the garden of nature, 
must have looked on the plants, as his friends. ‘They were 
children of the same God who made the light. How could 
the work of the first three days be better closed than with their 
creation ? 

With the fourth day, the song commences a higher strain, 
but in accordance with the descriptions which have been 
already given. It seeks to impress more vividly the sensible 
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images which it at first set forth. ‘The light of the first day, 
which divides day and night; the heaven of the second, 
which is spread out over men; the earth of the third, on 
which they are placed, are still kept in view. Lights are 
now placed in heaven to give day and night to the earth. 
With what primitive simplicity is the purpose of the heavenly 
bodies regarded! Signs for seasons, days, and year. Lights 
to enlighten the dwelling-place of man by day and night. 
Of what other use could the Oriental shepherd imagine them ! 
He who does not feel this simple grandeur, who can cavil at 
the lesser and greater light, the proportion between the stars, 
_ and the sun and moon, he can feel no poetry, he can never 
be touched by sensible images ; let him not expect to under- 
stand this choral song of the world’s birth-day. But let a 
young man, with a heart alive to the impressions of nature, 
forgetting his rules and tables of science, carry himself back, 
for thousands of years, among those old Orientals ; let him 
place himself on one of the sun-lit heights of the East, and look 
forth upon the surrounding scene. Behold, the Sun arises. 
The great light, the king of day. In the same place, as the 
shades of evening come on, appears the moon, the lesser light, 
the queen of night. Who will not feel the majesty of the 
spectacle, the power of God! He that feels this will under- 
stand the spirit of this Oriental song. With the fifth day, all 
nature becomes alive. ‘The heavens have been adorned with 
stars, the seas collected in one place, the earth stocked with 
herbs and trees. Nothing is wanting but the living inhabitant. 


5 5 5 
The air and water are first peopled. According to the con- 


o 
ception of the whole passage, these are nearly related. Why 
should they not be furnished with inhabitants on the same 
day? ‘These are created, and on them the blessing of God 
first rests. 

Lastly, ‘‘God said, let us make man in our own image.” 
The air, the waters, and the earth are filled with living 
beings. Only one thing is now wanting. ‘The image of God 
is to be placed on earth. The work of creation is crowned 
with man. Every thing is now finished. All is good. The 
creation of the universe is accomplished. The picture is 
complete. 

The history of the creation, considered in this point of view, 
is free from the difficulties, which have been urged against it, 
on account of its discrepancy with the facts of physical 
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science. ‘I am willing to confess,” says Herder, “ that, toa 


certain extent, objections of this kind are well- founded ; ; at 
least, for myself, | have never seen an explanation of them, 
that was at all satisfactory. 1 am well aware how many 
physical, metaphysical, chronological, dogmatic, philological, 
and historical systems have been built on this account of the 
creation. Everybody knows, as well as 1, that throughout 
this whole passage, not a word, not a syllable, not a letter, 
hardly a space between two letters is to be found, which has 
not given occasion to a host of dreams, inventions, and interpre- 
tations. Everybody knows, as well as I, that on this one 
chapter, as it is called, a library of many thousand volumes 
could be made out, and that on no subject has the human 
mind labored with more effort and to so little purpose, as on 
the beginning of the ways of God.” 

The principal cause of this uncertainty, Herder supposes 
to be the desire of finding a system of natural philosophy in 
the passage, instead of regarding it in its true Oriental light, 
as a beautiful fragment of ancient song. Every nation, every 
age, almost every man who thinks for himself, has attempted 
to reconcile it with their own views of physical science. No 
nation has indulged more freely in such speculations than the 
English. But all attempts of this kind have been in vain. 
They are contradicted by the whole genius and spirit of the 
passage in question. The graphic representations, which it 
exhibits, are entirely at war with all our theories of natural 
philosophy, and must be considered without reference to them, 
in order to be fully understood. 

Another difficulty in the explanation of this passage has 
been caused by the attempt to make it a source of doctrinal 
instruction. It has been applied to this purpose both by 
Jewish and Christian theologians. Grant that they have said 
many good things with regard to it, no honest and well- 
informed Jew or Christian can deny, that they have also said 
much that is strange, far-fetched, unprofitable, and false. Who 
is ignorant of the many childish, mystical, and cabalistic ap- 
plications which have been made of it by the Rabbins ? But 
consider only the spirit of dogmatic interpretation, in which it 
has been explained by Christians. It is a law of all sound 
criticism, that, in order to understand and explain any passage 
of a literary work, we must enter into the spirit of its author, 
of the public for whom it was written, of the nation in which 
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it was produced, and, at least, into the peculiar tone and genius 
of the passage itself. ‘The criticism of the Bible has no other 
laws. It is admitted, that we should bring to its explanation 
no foreign systems, no preconceived theories. No correct 
scholar would maintain that we must treat an old, natural, 
popular fragment of Oriental poetry, a living song of ancient 
tradition, as we should a legal document of the present day. 
And with these principles, “ can we,” asks Herder, “in the 
name of all reason and honesty, can we make a poetical frag- 
ment of this character a source of doctrinal instruction? Can 
we forget the peculiar stamp of poetry, which is impressed on 
every line of it? Can we tear it away from its connexion, 
its poetical relations, and all the local and national ‘circum- 
stances, in which it belongs? Can we shroud it in a mystical 
sense, and of every obscure idiom make a needle’s eye, for 
the camel to pass through? Can we find a Trinity in the 
poetical name, ‘ Elohim,’ which a sensual nation applied to 
God, or a third Divine Person in the image of the night-wind, 
which moved on the face of the waters, or a self-existent 
Word in the sublime expression, ‘God spake’?” If we can 
permit ourselves a mode of procedure of this. kind, says Her- 
der, all the principles of science are in vain. The rules of 
reason, of taste, and of imagination, are thrown together in one 
confused mass, the limits of the different mental powers are 
broken down, and utter confusion is introduced into every de- 
partment of thought. Doctrinal theology becomes poetry ; and 
poetry, the poetry of an ancient, graphic, Oriental song, many 
centuries after the birth of Christ, becomes a disputed and 
mangled common-place of theology. 

“ We live in an age,” continues Herder, “in which reason 
and logical consistency, cannot be insulted and trampled upon 
with impunity. I ask the rigid dogmatist, what logical con- 
sistency he observes in his mode of explaining this passage ? 
Does he proceed on the principles of doctrinal theology ? 
Does he suppose that every word is to be taken literally, as if it 
had been written expressly in support of theological doctrines, 
in the dry and scholastic forms of a chapter on Physics and 
Metaphysics? Very well. Let him take it so. But let him 
be consistent with himself. Let him explain the whole pas- 
sage according to the same principles. Let him not take ref- 
uge in optical or anthropomorphitical considerations, when he 
cannot find his way through without them, and again assume a 
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literal, precise, dogmatic sense as soon as he can possibly make 
use of it. What? Shall he trifle with all logical rules, with 
the reason and common sense of his readers? Shall he here 
apply an ‘as it were,’ when he can do no less. And then 
again discard it, when it comes in more naturally than it did 
before ? Shall he give an Oriental meaning to one word, and, 
immediately after, a scholastic meaning to another? Shall he 
neglect the spirit of the whole passage and give his readers no 
rules, by which he explains it throughout? What a war 
upon reason. Let him not dare to wage it. No. If you 
wish to dogmatize, dogmatize upon the whole. Bring in your 
firmament, and your waters above the firmament, and your self- 
existing light before the Sun. Hold to this as rigidly as to 
your six days’ work and your descent of the heavenly Dove, 
and then you may be permitted on one page to assert dogmati- 
cally of God, that he is the Unchangeable One, with whom 
there is no succession of time, and, on the other, tocount the 
number of his day’s works; on one page to speak of him as 
the Omniscient Spirit, and on the other to represent him as in- 
specting what he had made to see if it was good. Contradict 
yourself as much as you please, for no one can think it worth 
while to contradict you.” 

It is the love of scholastic forms, Herder repeats, which has 
caused so many of the most acute scholars of modern times to 
lose their talents, their time, and their labor, in the interpreta- 
tion of this passage. ‘They wished to take the whole of it in 
a doctrinal sense. But they saw that it was ridiculous to un- 
derstand all according to the letter. ‘This tempted so many 
good heads to escape the difficulty by subtile and ingenious 
inventions. ‘They wished by all means to preserve its doctri- 
nal significance. And to do this, they have spun out, some- 
times philosophical defences, sometimes physical hypotheses, 
sometimes mystical dreams, sometimes chronological tables of 
days, sometimes philological theories, to the perversion of the 
true sense of the words. In this way, the understanding has 
been shackled and cast into the dust. Until within a recent 
period, there has scarcely been a respectable critic, who ven- 
tured to call the first chapters of the Bible poetry ; and although, 
at the present day, the name is often repeated, yet their true 
point of view, as remains of national songs, is too much kept 
out of sight. Yet, this would naturally be the most simple 
and easy explanation, which would need only to be stated, in 
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order to commend itself to the unprejudiced inquirer. It re- 
mains true to its principal aim from beginning to end, with- 
out entering into vexatious details ; it is free from all physical 
and dogmatic systems, and follows only the genius of the pas- 
sage, of the language, of the nation, and of the clime in which 
it was produced ; it seeks out the meaning of all that is in the 
passage, but has no desire, no reason, to find a single iota in it, 
more than it actually contains. ‘If nine and ninety paths,” 
asks Herder, ‘‘ lead astray ; may not the hundreth still be the 
way to the simple truth ? And what if that way should be 
the easiest of all ?” 

From the above sketch of Herder’s interpretation of the 
first chapter of Genesis, we merely learn the path of inquiry, 
which he struck out, and which has since been pursued by 
students of the Bible with excellent success. In his various 
writings on the subject, he enters into a wide range of investi- 
gation, and illustrates his theory, with a richness of detail, of 
which our limits compel us to omit any further notice. For 
the same reason, we can say nothing of his views concerning the 
account of Paradise and the primitive state of man, but must pass 
to other topics, which are of too much interest to be neglected. 

In the study of the Old Testament, the Hebrew prophets 
form, of course, an important subject of inquiry. With regard 
to their character and office, and their connexion with Chris- 
tianity, Herder offers many pregnant suggestions, although he 
nowhere enters into a complete and scientific discussion of this 
branch of Theology. ‘The following remarks, which we collect 
from many scattered passages in his writings, contain the germs 
of important theories, which have been expanded with more 
or less success by subsequent authors. 

The ancient writings of the Hebrew nation, says Herder, 
contain the expression of many beautiful wishes and plans for 
the future. Hopes of a glorious light to arise upon all peo- 
ple, of a band of friendship to embrace all nations, of a reli- 
gion to be written upon the heart, of a golden peace, in which 
all should participate, glow there, like the redness of the morn- 
ing. But in considering these hopes and presages, as soon as 
we lose sight of the spirit of the prophet, the object he had in 
view, and the prevailing character of his style, as soon as we 
blindly cling to the letter, and seek its definite and formal ful- 
filment, we rush into innumerable follies. We depart from the 
original sense of the predictions into a world of dreams and 
shadows. 
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Nothing is a greater hindrance to the correct understanding 
of the prophets than the desire to find in them general and ab- 
stract principles, dogmatic opinions, and formal predictions. 
It was not the chief object of every prophet, to declare pre- 
cise opinions or predictions, as we understand the terms. We 
are not to look for them in every place. The prophet was no 
preacher, according to the modern idea of that office, still less 
the expounder of a single, definite topic. He was the leader 
of the people, he announced the will of God, with reference to a 
particular time, a particular city, a particular posture of affairs ; 
and he could certainly do this without an express and immediate 
prophecy of the Messiah. ‘To most of the prophets, indeed, 
this hope was the great source of consolation. Whenever they 
saw into the future, the image of the Messiah passed before 
their eyes. But this image was not always clothed with the 
same form and colors. It was soft and gentle, or bold and 
heroic, according to the character and circumstances of the 
prophet. How mistaken, then, are those persons, who value 
an expounder of the prophecies, according as he refers this or 
that passage directly to Christ, and, unless he does this in 
every instance, renounce their confidence in his judgment. 
Such a procedure is unworthy and barbarous. It destroys, at 
once, both the expounder and the prophet, and that, on 
grounds which are utterly destitute of support. We must 
take those holy men as they are, and not wish to shape them 
after our own will. It will always be a hard question for us, 
what were the personal views of every prophet, in his clearest 
predictions of the Messiah, — how distinctly or how obscurely 
he saw into the future. Many prophets could not explain 
their own predictions; others foretold only a general outline 
of events, but did not pretend to understand the extent and 
completion of the whole. A prophet is no evangelist, and 
one feature more or less in their pictures of the Messiah should 
not create any difficulty. 

We can never comprehend the prophetic writings, unless we 
read and interpret them with express reference to the con- 
nexion in which they are found, and the circumstances under 
which they arose. Every passage must be taken as a whole, 
and not arbitrarily divided into distinct parts, to each of which 
we attempt to give a different explanation. If, for instance, 
we believe that the forty-first Psalm does not treat of Christ, 
and yet explain the tenth verse, with reference to him, merely 
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because it appears to correspond with a certain event in his 
life, without regard to the original design of the author, we at 
once throw confusion and embarrassment over the interpretation 
of the Old Testament. 

With these principles concerning the prophecies, we may 
regard them as the utterance of hopes and wishes, of a filial 
trust in God and of consoling views of the future, which re- 
ceived their complete fulfilment only in Jesus Christ. They 
were announced by wise and patriotic men, who spoke in the 
name of Jehovah, as the covenant God of their nation. When 
the Hebrew writings were collected in one book, these also 
were brought together, and valued as the sacred depository of 
the pious national hopes. Men saw in them the image of a 
future happy age, of a kingdom of God, and of a divine mes- 
senger, who should establish it upon the earth. When Jesus 
Christ appeared, the great controversy was, whether he was 
the Messiah predicted in these ancient books. This was as- 
serted by himself and his disciples, but denied by his nation at 
large. ‘They put a different construction upon the meaning of 
the prophets. The nation wished for a temporal deliverer, who 
should elevate them to the highest political rank, and intro- 
duce an age of worldly prosperity ; Jesus of Nazareth, on the 
contrary, believed that the promised kingdom was to be of a 
spiritual character, a divine institution for the immortal happi- 
ness of all people. ‘The kingdom of God was to be built up, 
and this happiness obtained, not from without, but from within ; 
it was to come, not with external show, but through the pure 
knowledge of God, through filial love to him and brotherly love 
among men. And this was the essential character of the age, 
predicted by the prophets. If we remove from their descrip- 
tions all that bears the peculiar stamp and coloring of their 
times, all the images in which they set forth the hope of future 
prosperity, we shall find that their clearest predictions refer to 
a time, marked by the prevalence of a better knowledge of 
God, the destruction of ancient prejudices, and the exercise of 
a pure and sound morality. 

With such views of the spiritual purposes of prophecy, 
Herder was disposed to attach little importance to those passa- 
ges which indicated merely the outward condition of the Mes- 
siah. How many, says he, were born at Bethlehem, descended 
from the genuine stock of David, entered Jerusalem upon an 
ass, and yet were not the true Messiah. 'That the Evangelists 
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allude to circumstances like these, shows us the spirit of their 
age. But it is clear, that they laid the greatest stress on more 
important facts. ‘The chief object, to which both Jesus and 
his disciples referred, in proof of his divine mission, was the 
sum total, the final result, of the prophetic teachings. If Paul 
ever speaks in a different manner, it is when he speaks to Jews 
in their own style, as one brought up in the school of the 
Rabbins. In the same way, passages are quoted by the Evan- 
gelists in conformity with the prevalent opinions among the 
people at that day. But Jesus himself, although born and ed- 
ucated among the Jews, penetrated into the inmost spirit of the 
law and the Prophets ; he comprehended the whole, he per- 
ceived what was the great object and end of all, what was the 
way and purpose of God in the revelations that had been 
given. He referred neither to Bethlehem, nor to his kingly 
ancestry; a higher criterion existed in his soul, — the inward 
divinity of truth. 

If then it be asked, continues Herder, if the Prophets are 
the ground of Christianity, we may answer, Yes, provided by 
the ground, we understand the occasion. ‘They awakened the 
soul of Christ, they strengthened him even to his last breath, he 
saw in them the prediction of the work which he commenced, 
and transmitted to his followers. ‘They were also the ground 
of his doctrine, so far as they related to the nature of his king- 
dom, and the way, in which it could be displayed, according 
to the former dealings of Providence with the Jewish people. 
But since all which Christ taught, and the manner of his teach- 
ing, is certainly not contained in the Prophets, we can regard 
them only as the ground for the rude sketch of the structure, 
which he erected. ‘This structure would speak for itself, al- 
though there were not a word concerning it, to be found in the 
Prophets. It is well, if even wise men of ancient times, 
foresaw the need of a better order of things; it is delightful, 
that under the dimly-shining stars, they hoped for the morning 
dawn and the break of day. But if this fair, starry night 
must announce the dawn, that it is Aurora, that it is the sun 
of suns, if one must inquire concerning it of every twinkling 
star, what opinion must we form of the eye of the beholder, 
or of the sun itself? 

A course of reasoning similar to this was pursued by Her- 
der, with regard to the nature and purposes of the miracles 
recorded in the New Testament. He did not call in question 
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their historical truth. In his opinion they could not be separ- 
ated from the narratives of the Evangelists, without doing vio- 
lence to the plainest laws of literary criticism. He admitted, 
moreover, that there was no antecedent improbability, which 
should lead us to reject them, without examining their histori- 
cal evidence. ‘They are so interwoven with the whole history 
of our Saviour, so appropriate to his person and character as 
the Messiah, that Christ would be no longer Christ, if we 
denied these facts concerning him, We are not, however, to 
rest the divine authority of Christianity upon the evidence of 
miracles. Our Saviour himself never regarded them as the 
criterion of truth, nor asa gift, the value of which could be com- 
pared with that of moral endowments. It is in fact impossible, 
argues Herder, to establish the truth of any religion, merely on 
the ground of miracles. Suppose that we call religion, a sys- 
tem of doctrinal instruction. How cana miracle prove the 
truth of a doctrine, unless this has first proved itself through 
the conviction of the understanding? A miracle may direct 
attention to the doctrine, it may clothe the person of the 
teacher with outward consideration, it may even give him ex- 
ternal credibility, according to the notions of the age ; but the 
truth of the doctrine, it can never prove; and this was ac- 
knowledged by Christ himself. His words were spirit and life ; 
he presented living waters for the refreshment and sustenance 
of the soul. He announced truth, which should make the 
heart of man alive and free. And the proof of this, he 
placed in the experience of every individual. To this, out- 
ward miracles could contribute nothing. If a teacher were to 
come before us at the present day, with the demand that we 
should believe his doctrine merely on account of his miracles, 
would not every one, who had common sense reply, ‘ Let us 
discriminate here, my friend; I will first examine your doc- 
trine and then your miracles, for they are two very different 
things.” 

Or, suppose again, that we regard the religion of Jesus as 
the whole institution of Christianity, as it appeared and gained 
a footing in the world. Miracles, in that point of view, were 
the means of its introduction according to the needs and con- 
dition of the age, in which it appeared. As such, their mis- 
sion is long since over. ‘They have done their work. They 
have reached their object. ‘The voice which spoke on the banks 
of the Jordan summoned Christ to his vocation. He heard and 
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obeyed. The vision on the mount of Transfiguration inspired him 
with courage for his last journey to Jerusalem, and strengthened 
his disciples to endure the trial, which awaited them. Its pur- 
pose is accomplished. ‘The stupendous event of our Saviour’s 
resurrection is past, and has produced the mighty effects, to 
which it was destined. It established an institution in the 
world, which without its aid, to all human appearance, would 
have gone down. ‘These three events show the hand of Prov- 
idence in the work of Christ. ‘They belong also to the course 
of history. Without them, the introduction of Christianity 
could never have taken place as it did. But, as surely as these 
miracles were performed, so surely are they to us only mira- 
cles that have been related. ‘The attempt to reconcile them 
entirely with our philosophical systems, to explain them in ac- 
cordance with our scientific opinions, to support them by means 
of physical hypotheses, is a vain and useless labor. They 
were not performed for us, but for the contemporaries of Christ 
and for Christ himself. ‘They have accordingly accomplished 
their object. 

‘“‘ Wherefore, then,” asks Herder, “in discussing the eviden- 
ces of the Christian religion, as they are called, should we 
burden ourselves with proofs, which we cannot prove, and 
which prove nothing to us? Wherefore should we place our- 
selves, through a mere fiction, in the mental condition of those, 
among whom Christ, in the very act of uprooting their preju- 
dices, wished to establish the reign of a higher and purer culti- 
vation ? Is it essential that every nation of the earth should 
know the genealogy of Christ? Is it possible to give to them 
or to us a certain proof therefrom ? Is there no such thing as 
the redemption of man, without the two-and-forty ancestors, 
whom Matthew enumerates, even although God the Father 
himself announced him from heaven as his beloved Son? Is it 
necessary for us, that all the Prophets should have referred to 
him, and described him in the minutest trifles, in order that 
he should say and do that, which he actually said and did, 
because otherwise none of it would have been said or done? 
Must fire have fallen from heaven two thousand years ago, in 
order that we may now see the clear Sun? Do we at this mo- 
ment need that the laws of nature should have stopped, before 
we can be convinced of the inward power and truth and beauty 
of the moral and spiritual kingdom of Christ? Let us thank God, 
that this kingdom is among us; and, instead of searching into 
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past miracles, let us become acquainted with its inward nature. 
This will convince us of itself, if any thing can. If not, the 
union of all the ancient Prophets, the performance of all the 
miracles in former times, are to us in vain.” 

It was in this mode, that Herder was accustomed to argue 
in defence of revealed religion. He wished to bring the con- 
viction of its truth to the individual conciousness of man, in- 
stead of resting it merely on the ground of tradition and au- 
thority ; and this he believed could be done only. by appealing 
to its inward character, and demonstrating its accordance with 
our better nature. Among the proofs of Christianity, which 
Herder dwelt upon with great earnestness, the character of our 
Saviour holds a conspicuous place. He regarded him as the 
most perfect manifestation of God, which had ever been made 
to the world, and in the beauty, elevation, and spirituality of his 
character, he recognised the true signatures of Divinity. At 
the same time, he was averse to the habit of metaphysical 
speculation on the person and rank of Jesus Christ, believing 
as he did, that the scholastic subtilties, which had been thrown 
around the subject, were fatal to an enlightened faith in his mis- 
sion and a just estimate of his character. While he cherished 
the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, as it was set forth by 
the sacred writers, free from the confused explanations of mod- 
ern theologians, he loved to regard him chiefly in his human 
relations, as a being possessing all human sympathies, subject 
to all human feelings, clothed with all human virtues, in truth, 
as the type and complete expression of perfect humanity. 

The views of Herder concerning Jesus Christ are explained 
at length, in one of his most interesting works, entitled “The 
Son of God, the Saviour of the World, according to the Gos- 
pel of John.” From the brief abstract of a portion of this 
work, which we will now give, a better idea can be formed of 
his opinions on this point, than from any general statements. 

He supposes that the introduction to the Gospel of John, 
was written with reference to certain philosopical speculations, 
which had gained currency in the East, soon after the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. ‘These speculations related 
to the personification of different attributes of the Deity, and 
were of a character precisely adapted to pervert the simplicity 
of the Gospel, if permitted to mingle with its pure doctrines. 
In order to counteract their influence, the Evangelist John ap- 
peals to the standard of the Old Testament, and the ideas of 
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God which it exhibits. He wishes to destroy the effect of a 
vain and arrogant philosophy, which presented many attrac- 
tions to the Gentiles, and through them, threatened to obtain a 
general prevalence in the church, by the illustration of a train of 
thought, with which every Jew was familiar. According to the 
representations of the Old ‘Testament, Jehovah was the only 
God, undivided in his being, and incomprehensible in his attrib- 
utes. The prevalent idea of divine emanations derived no sup- 
port from its authority. It was opposed to the whole system of 
heathen theogony, which attributed a separate existence and 
divine nature to many orders of beings, considered as the im- 
mediate production of the Deity. Throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, beginning from the account of the creation, the action of 
God upon the world is represented as a command, an effi- 
cient Word. In like manner, the organ of God’s revelations to 
men was the Word of Jehovah,—language. The invisible 
Deity was thus made present within the view and comprehen- 
sion of man. He became light in his soul, life and joy in the 
deepest springs of his being, whenever he yielded obedience to 
the divine command. ‘The messengers of revelation were ac- 
cordingly named, the speakers of God, the bearers of his 
Word. Now when the fulness of the Godhead was manifest- 
ed in word and action, through Christ, no Hebrew could speak 
of him except in the significant and consecrated symbols, 
which were used in the Old Testament. The invisible be- 
came visible in his person; he was the speaking God. As 
such, he unveiled the idea and purpose of God, with regard 
to the human race, and realized it in action. He commenced 
the work, for which the Deity had prepared in every former 
age, namely, the developement of a divine principle and char- 
acter in man, as the high destiny of humanity. He was thus 
not only the ‘most faithful interpreter of the mind of God, but 
also his all-powerful instrument for the quickening of the hu- 
man race in the divine dignity, to which it is destined. With 
this key to the writings of John, we are able to understand 
their true import. Every expression becomes clear, when re- 
garded as an appeal to the Hebrew Scriptures, in opposition 
to the idols and fantasies of a false philosophy. 

“In the beginning was the Word ; and the Word was with 
God ; and the Word was God.”” No emanation, no Zon had 
been produced, as the Wisdom of God, to shape and express 
his ideas. What we call the Word, Wisdom, Will of God 
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was inseparably with him, not possessing an independent exist- 
ence ; notasubordiante God, since, in the Divine nature, there 
is nothing divisible. 

“The same was in the beginning with God,” —a creative 
Word. ‘By it were all things made, and without it was noth- 
ing made that was made.” ‘The most inferior and trifling ob- 
ject not excepted. Our world is a work of the Wisdom of 
God, the product of his omnipotent Will. It is not the work of 
the angels, not the labor of a subordinate and imperfect dem- 
urge. 

‘‘In the Word was Life, and this life was the light of men.” 
The quickening Word of creation was the source of all the 
light, which enlightens the human soul, the source of its no- 
blest light, Reason. This, accordingly, is of no contemptible 
origin. It is a beam of the Eternal Light, an inward Life 
from the highest source of Life, not the gift of an inferior 
Aion. The All-illuminating, himself, has ever conducted the 
illumination of the human race, he has made it his own work, 
and not entrusted it to the care of angels. 

‘The light shone in darkness but the darkness comprehend- 
ed it not.” ‘The darkness was mingled with the light, but 
could not prevent its shining progress. Ages of blindness and 
debasement passed by; but the Enlightener of the world did 
not desist from his purpose, but constantly acted on the mind 
of man. 

‘There was a man sent from God, whose name was John. 
He was not that light, but was sent to bear witness of that 
light, that all men through him might believe. This light was 
in the world and the world was made by it, yet the world knew 
it not.” God had left himself to no nation without witness, 
since all the people of the earth are his creatures. But of 
this they were forgetful. Yet the true light had been un- 
ceasingly active, and prepared the way for brighter times. 

“ This Light (the Eternal Enlightener) came unto his own 
people (his covenant friends), but his own people received him 
not.” In this respect, Judea could boast of nothing beyond 
other nations. This people, instructed by God himself, resist 
ed the progress of light, even more than others. It rejected 
the Lord, to whom all its allegiance was due. 

To this, however, there were some exceptions. ‘ Many 
received him, and these became the Sons of God.” This is 
an honor beyond all ancestral dignity, the descent from Abra- 
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ham or David. The true believer obtained a resemblance to 
God, partook of the dispositions of the Divine Mind. The 
adoption of the Jewish nation as the children of God had no 
other object than this spiritual education and culture. 

To fulfil this purpose, ‘ the Word,” the Revealer of the di- 
vine Will, the Enlightener of men, “‘ became a man, as we are, 
and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory of an 
only Son, full of grace and truth.” 

In this manner, the Evangelist introduces his Gospel, a pas- 
sage of Scripture which has given rise toso many disputes, 
divisions, and persecutions, with regard to the article of the 
eternal Godhead of Christ, that a great thinker of modern 
times, expressed the wish, that “ all who had been alienated 
by the Gospel of John, might be reconciled by the Testament 
of John. ‘ Little children, love one another.’” But the true 
purpose of this introduction is not to divide, but to conciliate, 
not to occasion controversies and accusations of heresy, but to 
do them away. It is a Gospel of peace, not a ban of exelu- 
sion, nor a mandate of the Inquisition. 

The great lesson which it inculcates, is the banishment of the 
metaphysical speculations, which prevailed among the Gnos- 
tics and other philosophical sects, as contrary to the true spirit 
of the Gospel. ‘‘ Speak not,” says John, “of an unknown 
God in the depths of your dark abstractions. No mortal eye 
has ever seen him. No human understanding can comprehend 
his being. But he is revealed to us through the Word. The 
whole creation is the developement of his plan, the effect of 
his designing Will. He is revealed in every living thing, and, 
especially, in the thoughts of men. Divine thoughts cherish- 
ed by the human soul, divine actions performed by men, pro- 
ceed from him, from the light which enlightens all, the influ- 
ence of which, in spite of every obstacle, goes on, and 
awakens in man the noblest endowment of his nature, an 
affinity with God. Visible has he been made, in our own day, 
in him whom we have seen and heard and known as our 
friend. Not only did this unrivalled being speak to us of God, 
his Father, and place heavenly truths before us, but from him- 
self we enjoyed celestial favor. An infinite heaven of bles- 
sedness lay around him in his teachings so full of love and 
truth, and from this vast ocean it was ours to draw. Do 
not divide the Divine Being in your fictions of a heav- 
enly mythology. ‘The inward and outward Word, the only- 
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begotten and the first-born , the Son of God, Jesus and Christ, 
are not distinct and separate beings. In the man Jesus Christ, 
the first-born has appeared, the revealer of the hidden coun- 
sel of God, the messenger of his gracious will and purpose upon 
earth. Not as a lawgiver did he come, but as the teacher of 
truth, the living manifestation and expression of Infinite Good- 
ness and Love.” If then, says Herder, the beginning of the 
Gospel of John has been so far misunderstood, that, when its great 
object is to discourage idle speculation, and bring back man to 
the consciousness of his own nature, and belief in Christiani- 
ty to its essential character, men have made it a mine of new 
speculations, a battle-field of learned subtilties, about which 
many harsh words have been uttered, many tears wrung forth, 
and often, in hot and bitter zeal, the blood of man, the blood 
of nations has been shed, what is less to blame for it, than the 
Gospel itself ? 

Suppose that John had been living at the time of Arius, 
would he not have addressed him in some such friendly lan- 
guage as this? ‘‘ My son, with what do you bewilder your- 
self? What do you wish to ascertain and determine ? How 
the Son of God was born before the world ? But what can 
you know about this ? There is not a syllable on the subject 
in my Gospel, nor in those of my brother Evangelists. I 
went no further back, than our sacred books go, to the be- 
ginning of the creation. I spoke to you of the creative Word. 
That God produced Wisdom, which he was himself, and how 
he brought forth the Word,—on this I said nothing. How 
could [ utter such sublime folly ? 

** And, you, Fathers of the Councils, after so many deeds of 
cruelty and shame, after such cabals and quarrels, such false- 
hoods and calumnies, what formulary of doctrine do you 
present to the world? Arius created from the uncreated 
a mythological person, whom none of us ever knew ; you, on 
the other hand, speak of a God of God, Light of Light, be- 
gotten not made,— where do you find such notions? Have 
you two Gods, two Lights, where one God produces the other, 
one Light the other? ‘Tell me, how one God can produce 
the other? I did what I could, to prevent the division of the 
divine Being into fictitious persons ; but you do what you can, 
to divide the Deity, to make a second God from the first God, 
a second Light from the first Light, to place two Gods to- 
gether, and with the authoritative word ‘begotten,’ as an ex- 
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pression of faith, to burden the understanding of your breth- 
ren. Who has given you the right to invent new articles of 
faith as the words of divine Wisdom? We assume not this 
right for ourselves. We have one God, the Father, of whom 
are all things, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are 
all things. ‘There is one God, and one Mediator between God 
and Man, the Man, Christ Jesus. ‘This is eternal life, that we 
know the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom he has 
sent! Let us abide by this, ye disputing Fathers, and have 
done with your heathen inventions. ‘The times of mythology 
have gone by.” 

It would be an unprofitable labor to trace the voice of our 
Evangelist through all the councils of barbarous centuries, or 
the halls of mystical scholastics, of presumptuous dogmatists 
and sectarians. ‘They have piled decision upon decision, canon 
upon canon, and at last have carried it so far, that no one can 
now speak correctly without stumbling against the decree of 
some council or some nicety of dogmatics. The language of 
most of them would be unintelligible to John himself. He 
would gently say to them, with this little book in his hand, 
“ My good friends, you are in the wrong road. The doctrine 
which was taught concerning our Christ by myself and my 
brethren was always plain and simple. Without him, we 
knew not God. We beheld him as the person through whom 
the Deity was manifested. After God had long spoken to the 
world through prophets and wise men, he spoke io us through 
his Son. - He had only one idea of God, that of Father. From 
this rich source he derived all that pertains to the salvation of 
men. Of himself, he had only one idea, that of Son. He 
must do what he saw the Father do, inal freely and gladly 
sacrifice himself to this work. Of man, he had only one idea, 
—that, though fallen, he possessed the elements of a divine 
nature, and was made for an exalted destiny. 

“After his removal from the earth, when the full perception 
of his existence here below arose upon us in its beauty and 
light, after we had lived to see what we had seen,— what could 
we call him other than that which he was in the depths of his 
soul, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world?) When we 
saw him sacrifice himself in the discharge of his mission, we 
saw in him the purpose of God concerning our race revealed, 
we saw in him the might of divine love, we saw all that man 
can know of God displayed in him. We called him, therefore, 
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as was befitting his character, the Image of his Father, the 
visible glory of that primal Light which no man can see, or, if 
you will allow an expression in accordance with your own 
doctrine, the active organ of the Godhead in humanity. We 
thus spoke of the essential principles of our religion, without 
becoming idolaters or polytheists. ‘The agent of the Eternal 
Father for the salvation of man, the Announcer and Inter- 
preter of his will, was, to our senses and our understanding, 
the Image and the Representative of God. Whatever had 
been said and prefigured of the consulting Wisdom, of the cre- 
ative Word, of the illuminating Light, of the Mediator and Re- 
conciler between God and Man, we attributed to him, and to 
him the God-Man, we devoted our highest reverence and love. 
This true and active organ of the Godhead have I exhibited 
and taught in my writings. But you know him better. Be it 
so. Only do not ascribe to me your subtile inventions. Our 
conception of Christ was without mystery, and it spoke to the 
heart. Wer saw, WE LOVED, AND HONORED THE FATHER IN 
THE SON, AND IN HIM WE SAW OUR BROTHER.” 

The Divinity of Christ then, according to Herder, consisted 
in the divine attributes which were manifested in his person. 
This view he regarded as of the greatest importance to Chris- 
tianity, and was accustomed to dwell upon it with his character- 
istic zeal in opposition to those theories, on the one hand, which 
denied the Divinity of our Saviour, and to those, on the other, 
which called in question the supremacy of the Father and the 
strict personal Unity of God. With the speculations of the old 
Arian and Socinian writers he had no sympathy. He often 
spoke of them, as striving after a literal accuracy and precision, 
which the nature of the subject did not admit, while they were 
apt to lose sight of the true spirit and aim of the sacred histo- 
rians in their representation of Christ. “But Unitarians,” says 
he, “in the good sense of the word, we must all be; since the 
doctrine of One God is the corner-stone of the Old Testament 
as well as the New, and Tritheism is an evident absurdity.” 
The scholastic doctrine of the Trinity was equally repugnant 
to his taste, his understanding, and his heart. The contro- 
versies, to which it has given rise, he regarded as a disgrace to 
Christianity, and almost as an insult to human nature. The 
only idea of the Trinity which he believed tenable, was that 
of the manifestation of the One God in three important re- 
lations. In the creation of the world, as Father, in redemption, 
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through the Son, and in the sanctification of man, through the 
Holy Spirit, which rests upon him. God in Christ, Christ 
himself inseparable from his flock, through their participation 
in the Holy Spirit; this,” says Herder, “is the Trinity of John. 
A Trinity as intelligible as it is touching.” 

We might pursue our sketch of Herder’s opinions in Theology 
toa much greater length, but the space we have already oc- 
cupied admonishes us that it is time to bring this article to a 
conclusion. From the statements which we have made it will 
be perceived, that his writings are marked with the same fruit- 
fulness and beauty, which distinguished his personal character. 
The science of Theology has, undoubtedly, made great progress 
since his day, and for the most profound and satisfactory dis- 
cussions of the topics, on which he touched, we must consult 
the works of later writers, But in no one can we find a more 
ardent attachment to truth, a more enthusiastic love of beauty, 
or more elevated conceptions of religion, expressed with a 
genial and racy freshness, which betokens the purity and depth 
of the fountain from which they sprung. G. R. 





Arr. IV. — Specimens of the Table-Talk of the late Samuru 
Taytor Coteriper. In Two Volumes. New York. 
1835. 12mo. pp. 168 and 183. 


HERE, we suppose, is all that the world is to know of those 
brilliant discoursings, to which Coleridge owed so much of his 
fame while he lived. It is a part of his fame that must die 
with him ; or, at least, will nearly cease from the earth when 
his musical tones and rapt manner shall have faded from the 
memories of the few friends, who sat at his feet in faithful and 
admiring discipleship. From the peculiar character of his 
mind and conversation, what he said must necessarily be in 
great part evanescent. He walked much in the air, and of 
course left no tracks. Occasionally he touched the earth, and, 
in this book, the editor with great skill shows us the print of 
his terrestrial footsteps. The general tenor of his discourse 
was too ethereal to admit of note-taking. His thoughts, in his 
higher moods, would just bear the sort of semi-spiritual clothing 
of a sweet and fluent voice, but would bear no grosser em- 
bodiment. ‘They could just inhabit a sound, but not well the 
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written word; write them down and they are gone; and there 
remains, as we often find in the works of Coleridge, words with- 
out an intelligible signification or purpose, the letter there, but 
the spirit, the meaning, flown. ‘The editor of the volumes be- 
fore us felt this difficulty, and says in his beautiful preface : 


‘“‘T know, better than any one can tell me, how inadequately 
these specimens represent the peculiar splendor and individuality 
of Mr. Coleridge’s conversation. How should it be otherwise? 
Who could always follow to the turning-point his long arrow-flights 
of thought? Who could fix those ejaculations of light, those tones 
of a prophet, which at times have made me bend before him as be- 
fore an inspired man? Such acts of spirit as these were too subtile 
to be fettered down on paper ; they live,—if they can live any- 
where, — in the memories alone of those who witnessed them.” 


cn, * ee 


The fragments that compose these volumes cannot be ex- 
actly ‘‘ Specimens ” of Coleridge’s Talk. We are indebted to 
the accomplished editor for the shape, in which they appear. 
All accounts of Coleridge show that he was not a propounder 
of short aphorisms and bald dogmas. ‘These paragraphs, most- 
ly brief, sententious and unconnected, must have been, in their 
original delivery, wrapped about and about with the gorgeous 
drapery of the Mystic’s imagination, and scattered through a 
hemisphere of clouds, — clouds, all radiant, indeed, and fringed 
and penetrated with the beams of most glorious truth, yet 
clouds still, never transparent, never clear sky, never satis- 
factory daylight. Accordingly, these so-called ‘‘ Specimens ” 
are to be regarded as the restduum, after the ethereal, incom- 
prehensible part, at first the principal part, was volatilized and 
had vanished. We do not mean in these remarks to speak 
disparagingly of the work. It is a pleasant book, and we are 
glad it has been given to the world. It is as interesting, as 
ought to have been expected under the peculiar circumstances 
ofthe case. Any man’s talk, as soon as it is printed, ceases to be 
his talk. The dramatic and vivd voce interest is gone. If, 
however, these volumes add nothing to the literary reputation 
of Coleridge, they will not, with the candid, impair it. And 
on the whole, they do increase our respect for the man. Some 
things, it is true, are trite and frivolous ; but remember it is a 
man’s table-talk that is reported. ‘There is a good deal of 
egotism, but this is a fault not uncommon among great men 
and excellent talkers. ‘There are some things utterly dark and 
meaningless, and any one who knew aught of Coleridge must 
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have expected such things; and they will do no farther harm 
than make some persons believe that th ey contain the germs 
of all undiscovered wisdom. ‘There are some false and per- 
nicious doctrines set forth, which, if they were stated in any 
other form than that of conversation, ought not to pass un- 
noticed. Such, for instance, as his defence of Religious Intol- 
erance, in which he maintains the good old persecuting doc- 
trine of the 16th century. But let such things pass. Though 
fond of paradox, and sometimes forgetting to qualify a sweep- 
ing remark, yet, his was really a kindly spirit, and he would 
not for his life have had injustice or harm done to any living 
thing. 

But, over and above all these things, there are many true and 
striking remarks on men and things, many apt criticisms, many 
noble sentiments and sound Opinions, many pleasant sayings, 
many tokens of a gifted mind, and a pure and gentle heart. 

We will quote a few of the “Specimens,” and we shall 
select with a view to make known Coleridge’s opinions and 
mode of thinking, rather than his colloquial manner, of which 
probably the book at best gives but a faint idea. 


The following paragraph has at least the merit of exhibiting 
the faults of Gibbon in a just and striking light. 


*‘Gibbon’s style is detestable ; but his style is not the worst thing 
about him. His history has proved an effectual bar to all real 
familiarity with the temper and habits of imperial Rome. Few 
persons read the original authorities, even those which are clas- 
sical; and certainly no distinct knowledge of the actual state of 
the empire can be obtained from Gibbon’s rhetorical sketches. He 
takes notice of nothing but what may produce an effect; he skips 
from eminence to eminence, without ever taking you through the 
valleys between : in fact, his work is little else but’a disguised col- 
lection of all the splendid anecdotes which he could find in any 
book concerning any persons or nations, from the Antonines to the 
capture of Constantinople. When I read a chapter in Gibbon, I 
seem to be looking through a Juminous haze or fog :—the figures 
come and go, I know not how or w hy, all larger than life, or dis- 
torted or discolored; nothing is real, vivid, true; all is scenical, 
and, as it were, exhibited by candle-light. And then to call it a 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire! Was 
there ever a greater misnomer? I protest I do not remember a 
single philosophical attempt made throughout the work to fathom 
the ultimate causes of the decline or fall of that empire. How 
miserably deficient is the narrative of the important reignof Justin- 
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ian! And that poor skepticism, which Gibbon mistook for So- 
cratic philosophy, has led him to misstate and mistake the charac- 
ter and influence of Christianity in a way which even an avowed 
infidel or atheist would not and could not have done. Gibbon 
was a man of immense reading; but he had no philosophy; and 
he never fully understood the principle upon which the best of the 
old historians wrote. He attempted to imitate their artificial con- 
struction of the whole work,—their dramatic ordonnance of the 
parts, —without seeing that their histories were intended more as 
documents illustrative of the truths of political philosophy than as 
mere chronicles of events. 

‘‘ The true key to the declension of the Roman Empire,— which 
is not to be found in all Gibbon’s immense work,— may be stated in 
two words:—the imperial character overlaying and finally de- 
stroying, the national character. Rome under Trajan was an em- 
pire without a nation.” — Vol. 11. pp. 118, 119. 


The Bentham Philosophy finds no favor, of course, with our 
transcendentalist. 


“ Greatest Happiness Principle. —O. P. Q., in the Morning 
Chronicle, is a clever fellow. He is for the greatest possible hap- 
piness for the greatest possible number, and for the longest pos- 
sible time! So am [; so are you, and everyone of us, [ will 
venture to say, round the tea-table. First, however, what does 
O. P.Q. mean by the word happiness ? and, secondly, how does 
he propose to make other persons agree in his definition of the 
term? Don’t you see the ridiculous absurdity of setting up that 
as a principle or motive of action, which is, in fact, a necessary and 
essential instinct of our very nature, — an inborn and inextinguish- 
able desire?’ How can creatures susceptible of pleasure and pain 
do otherwise than desire happiness? But what happiness? That 
is the question. The American savage, in scalping his fallen 
enemy, pursues /?s happiness naturally and adequately. A Chick- 
asaw or Pawnee Bentham, or O. P. Q., would necessarily hope for 
the most frequent opportunities possible of scalping the greatest 
possible number of savages, for the longest possible time. There 
is no escaping this absurdity, unless you come back to a standard 
of reason and duty, imperative upon our merely pleasurable sen- 
sations. Oh! but, says O. P.Q., I am for the happiness of others ! 
Of others! Are you, indeed? Well, I happen to be one of those 
others ; and, so far as I can judge from what you show me of your 
habits and views, I would rather be excused from your banquet of 
happiness. Your mode of happiness would make me miserable. 
To go about doing as much good as possible to as many men as 
possible, is, indeed, an excellent object for a man to propose to 
himself; but then, in order that you may not sacrifice the real 
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good and happiness of others to your particular views, which may 
be quite different from your neighbour’s, you must do that good to 
others, which the reason, common to all, pronounces to be good 
for all. In this sense your fine maxim is so very true as to be a 
mere truism.” — Vol. 1. pp. 163, 164. 


There is much of truth and high-minded remark in the fol- 
lowing passage. 


* Two Modes of Political Action. —'There are many able and 
patriotic men in the House of Commons — Sir Robert Inglis, Sir 
Robert Peel, and some others. But I grieve that they never have 
the courage or the wisdom,—I know not in which the failure is, — 
to take their stand upon duty, and to appeal to all men as men, — to 
the Good and the True, which exist for al/, and of which all have 
an apprehension. ‘T'hey always set to work, — especially, his great 


eminence considered, Sir Robert Peel, — by addressing themselves , 


to individual interests; the measure will be injurious to the linen- 
drapers, or to the brick-layers; or this clause will bear hard on 
bobbinet or poplins, and so forth. Whereas their adversaries, the 
demagogues, always work on the opposite principle: they always 
appeal to men as men; and, as you know, the most terrible con- 
vulsions in society have been wrought by such phrases as, Rights 
of Man, Sovereignty of the People, &c., which no one under- 
stands, which apply to no one in particular, but to all in general. 
The devil works precisely in the same way. He is a very clever 
fellow; I have no acquaintance with him, but I respect his evident 
talents. Consistent truth and goodness will assuredly in the end 
overcome every thing; but inconsistent good can never be a match 
for consistent evil. Alas! I look in vain for some wise and vigor- 
ous man to sound the word Duty in the ears of this generation.” — 


pp. 164, 165. 


Coleridge manifested a great interest in theological studies. 
Though not a profound scholar in Divinity he was fond of curi- 
ous criticism and subtile speculation, and delighted to revel in 
the poetry of religious sentiment, and we doubt not he was a 
spiritually-minded, devout, and fervently religious man. 


There is much of sound and discriminating remark in the 
paragraph on Dictation and Inspiration. 


“There may be dictation without inspiration, and inspiration 
without dictation; they have been and continue to be grievously 
confounded. Balaam and his ass were the passive organs of dic- 
tation ; but no one, I suppose, will venture to call either of those 
worthies inspired. It is my profound conviction that St. John and 
St. Paul were divinely inspired; but I totally disbelieve the dic- 
tation of any one word, sentence, or argument throughout their 
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writings. Observe, there was revelation. All religion is revealed ; 
—revealed religion is, in my judgment, a mere pleonasm. Reve- 
lations of facts were undoubtedly made to the Prophets; revelations 
of doctrines were as undoubtedly made to John and Paul ;—but is it 
not a mere matter of our very senses that John and Paul each dealt 
with those revelations, expounded them, insisted on them, just ex- 
actly according to his own natural strength of intellect, habit of 
reasoning, moral, and even physical temperament? We receive 
the books ascribed to John and Paul as their books on the judg- 
ment of men for whom no miraculous judgment is pretended, nay, 
whom, in their admission and rejection of other books, we believe 
to have erred. Shall we give less credence to John and Paul 
themselves? Surely the heart and soul of every Christian give him 
sufficient assurance that, in all things that concern him as a man, 
the words that he reads are spirit and truth, and could only pro- 
ceed from him who made both heart and soul. Understand the 
matter so, and all difficulty vanishes ; you read without fear, lest 
your faith meet with some shock from a passage here and there, 
which you cannot reconcile with immediate dictation by the Holy 
Spirit of God, without an absurd violence offered to the text. You 
read the Bible as the best of all books, but still as a book, and 
make use of all the means and appliances which learning and skill, 
under the blessing of God, can afford towards rightly apprehending 
the general sense of it, — not solicitous to find out doctrine in mere 
epistolary familiarity, or facts in clear ad hominem et pro tempore 
allusions to national traditions.” — Vol. 11. pp. 18, 19. 


Take next the following as a specimen of his wandering talk, 
about creeds and sects. 


‘*T have drawn up four, or perhaps five, articles of faith, by sub- 
scription, or rather by assent, to which I think a large comprehen- 
sion might take place. My articles would exclude Unitarians, 
and, I am sorry to say, members of the church of Rome, but with 
this difference, — that the exclusion of Unitarians would be neces- 
sary and perpetual; that of the members of the church of Rome 
depending on each individual’s own conscience and intellectual 
light. What I mean is this :—that the Romanists hold the faith in 
Christ, — but unhappily they also hold certain opinions, partly cere- 
monial, partly devotional, partly speculative, which have so fatal a 
facility of being degraded into base, corrupting, and even idolatrous 
practices, that if the Romanist will make them of the essence of 
his religion, he must of course be excluded. As to the Quakers, I 
hardly know what to say. An article on the sacraments would 
exclude them. My doubt is, whether baptism and the eucharist 
are properly any parts of Christianity, or not rather Christianity it- 
self; the one, the initial conversion or light; the other, the sus- 
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taining and invigorating life ; both together the ac xat fo, which 
are Christianity. A line can only begin once; hence, there can 
be no repetition of baptism ; but a line may be endlessly prolonged 
by continued production; hence the sacrament of love and life 
lasts for ever. 

‘‘ But really there is no knowing what the modern Quakers are or 
believe, excepting this, — that they are altogether degenerated from 
their ancestors of the seventeenth century. I should call modern 
Quakerism, so far as I know it as a scheme of faith, a Socinian 
Calvinism. Penn himself was a Sabellian, and seems to have dis- 
believed even the historical fact of the life and death of Jesus: 
most certainly Jesus of Nazareth was not Penn’s Christ, if he had 
any. It is amusing to see the modern Quakers appealing now to 
history for a confirmation of their tenets and discipline, — and, by so 
doing, in effect abandoning the stronghold of their founders. As 
an imperium in imperto, | think the original Quakerism a concep- 
tion worthy of Lycurgus. Modern Quakerism is like one of those 
gigantic trees which are seen in the forests of North America,— 
apparently flourishing, and preserving all its greatest stretch and 
spread of branches; butjwhen you cut through an enormously thick 
and gnarled bark, you find the whole inside hollow and rotten. 
Modern Quakerism, like such a tree, stands upright by help of 
its inveterate bark alone. Bark a Quaker, and he is a poor 
creature.” — Vol. 11. pp. 146, 147. 


Coleridge was so ardent and thoroughgoing in his attach- 
ment to the Established Church, that he could not be candid or 
even kind in his remarks upon any sect, whose opinions, prin- 
ciples, or conduct seemed in any degree at variance with the 
interests of that much venerated Institution. His hatred to 
Unitarians, appears to have arisen chiefly from the fact, that 
many of the leading Unitarians in England happened to be 
Radical in Politics and hostile to the National Church as an 
Establishment. He was however too fond of the Mysterious 
and Incomprehensible to feel much sympathy or respect for so 
simple a system as that of the Unitarians. ‘There was as much 
Platonism as Christianity in his creed. 

Coleridge’s statement of the mystery of the Trinity, is very 
characteristic. It is not easy to be understood. It deserves 
to be recorded, however, and to hold a place among the many 
ingenious expositions of the doctrine, which have been at- 
tempted. It is as follows: 


“In the Trinity there is, 1. Ipseity. 2. Alterity. 3. Com- 
munity. You may express the formula thus : — 
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God, the absolute Will or Identity, — 
Prothesis. 
The Father= Thesis. The Son= Antithesis. The Spirit = 
Synthesis.” 


The curious and active mind of Coleridge intermeddled with 
all knowledge ; yet he regarded all his miscellaneous acquire- 
ments as subsidiary to one great central object, namely, his 
«System of Philosophy.” ‘In all my illness,” he says, “I 
have ever had the most intense desire to be released from this 
life, unchecked by any but one wish, namely, to be able to 
finish my work on Philosophy.” ‘There are very frequent al- 
lusions in these Specimens to his ‘‘ System” as the one great 
work, which it was his vocation and aim in life to accomplish. 
Singular delusion!—the notion that it was his mission to pro- 
pound a complete and intelligible system of any kind, on any 
subject. He never did or could treat any subject systemati- 
cally, though it was his ambition to systematize all things. 
His abstract ideas were all separate shreds, and in attempting to 
unite them he made disjointed patchwork. In fact, abstract 
reasonings of any kind were not suited to his mind, though he 
supposed that they were peculiarly so. He was an accurate 
and shrewd observer, a perfect describer, whether of real ob- 
jects or the visions of his creative genius ; hence his ability as 
a remarker and a critic, manifested in the T'able-Talk ; hence too, 
the excellence of his poetry, which is always vivid and clear, 
presenting perfect pictures in almost every line and word. But 
a reasoner he was not. A metaphysician he was not. When 
therefore he talks of his “‘ System of Philosophy,” he talks of 
what he never could have achieved, had he lived to twice the 
age of man. 


A short time before his death, he says, “'The metaphysical 
disquisition at the end of the first volume of the ‘ Biographia 
Literaria,’ is unformed and immature; it contains the fragments 
of the truth, but it is not fully thought out. It is wonderful 
to myself to think how infinitely more profound my views 
now are, and yet how much clearer they are withal. The 
circle is completing ; the idea is coming round to, and to be, 
the common sense.” How much like one of the old alchy- 
mists, who after many disappointments, delays, and failures, is 
sure, at length, that the experiment is in a fair train, that he is 
on the eve of the glorious result, that but a moment more is 
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needed; but alas, death interposes, and all is lost, and the 
world must remain in its ignorance. 

It can hardly be hoped that Coleridge had set seriously 
about inditing the beads and chapters of his system, at least 
with any regularity of process or detail. If be had, we shall 
cordially hail the appearance of the fragments, — for fragments 
only can they be; and we shall value. them, probably, as we 
do his other productions, not for any metaphysical excellence, 
or systematic philosophy, but for the richness of the illustrations, 
for the frequent outbreaks of the truest wisdom, for the separ- 
ate gems of thought sparkling here and there through the folds 
of mist, and for the manifestations of a pure and elevated soul 
which we shall surely find in every page. 

The volumes before us show that their author was fond of 
expressing his thoughts in technical formulas, with a show of 
logical precision and completeness. But these formulas we 
find are usually either frivolous or unintelligible. Witness 
that of the Trinity which we have already quoted. Also this: 
“The Trinity is the Idea: the incarnation, which implies the 
fall, is the Fact: the redemption is the Mesothesis of the two 
—that is—the Religion.” (Vol. 11. p. 136.) We cannot with- 
hold the following, on a different subject, (Vol. 11. p. 25.) 


“Colors may be best expressed by a heptad, the largest pos- 
sible formula for things finite, as the pentad is the smallest possible 
form. Indeed, the heptad of things finite is in all cases reducible 
to the pentad. The adorable tetractys, or tetrad, is the formula of 
God; which again is reducible into, and is, in reality, the same 
with, the Trinity. Take colors thus : — 


Prothesis. 
Red, or Color xav’ tern. 







Mesothesis, or Indifference of 


+ indigo, Violet = Indifference of 
Red and Yellow = Orange. +- 


Red and Blue. 





Synt hesis. 


Thesis = Yellow X X Blue = Antithesis. 


Green indecom- 


To which you must add which is a spurious or artificial 


synthesis of Yellow and Blue. 
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With all our respect for the author we must pronounce this 
to be either sheer quackery, which however he could hardly be 
guilty of, or else silly and senseless affectation ; and, not content 
with uttering the nonsense, he must needs illustrate it by a 
diagram ! 

A few words more we must say, in this connexion, of the al- 
leged obscurity of Coleridge’s productions. It is an old alle- 
gation, often urged and as often repelled. We shall venture 
to repeat it, though we are aware, we shall only give occasion 
to be ourselves reminded of our own superficialness, and to be 
told that the defect is in our own minds. When he writes upon 
any abstract point, metaphysically, or in his chosen capacity of 
philosopher, he is obscure ; and that not merely from some in- 
infelicity or pedantry of expression, and not merely with refer- 
ence to acomparative obtuseness or want of sympathy in other 
minds, but absolutely obscure, with an obscureness, that is, 
that supposes a want of clearness in his own mind, of com- 
pleteness in his intellectual processes. ‘Take the following, 


‘Let a young man separate I from Me as far as he possibly can, 
and remove Me till it is almost lost in the remote distance. ‘‘I am 
Me,” is as bad a fault in intellectuals and morals as it is in gram- 
mar, while none but one —God —can say, ‘“‘I am J,” or, “ That 
I am.” — Vol. 11. p. 141. 


Perhaps some of the initiated may be ready to show us that 
there is some very simple and obvious truth contained herein ; 
but can it be supposed, that if a man had in his mind a clear 
perception of some important principle, and wished to com- 
municate it as a piece of practical advice to a young man, he 
would have addressed him in such mad-house style? We think 
not. Coleridge, we suppose, had some dim, undefined percep- 
tion of some principle which he deemed important ; and, being 
indistinct, it of course would not bear common, simple Jan- 
guage ; and he therefore sought some new mode of speech which 
should partake of the indistinctness of the idea, and so prevent 
the discrepancy between the thought and its dress, and save the 
writer from the consciousness of his own obscureness. 


Bishop Butler in his ‘‘ Analogy,” is often said to be obscure ; 
but his obscurity, if it may be called such, is totally different in 
kind from that of Coleridge. It consists in no strange words, 
or strange combinations of words, no oracular responses, no im- 
palpable niceness of association, no defect in the chain of argu- 
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ment ; that is, in no indistinctness in Butler’s own mind, but the 
reader’s imperfect power of attention. It is not the profound- 
ness of a man’s thoughts that makes them obscure. No 
man’s thoughts are ever the more obscure for being pro- 
found. ‘They require a greater power of abstraction, in or- 
der to be understood ; but the language may be as plain, and 
the steps of the reasoning as easy and consecutive, as in the 
simplest matters, and thus the ideas be as clear in themselves. 
If a writer, having tolerable expertness in the use of language, 
and treating subjects of which the human mind has cognizance, 
cannot convey distinct ideas to a fair proportion of the intel- 
ligent and thinking minds of the age in which he writes, it is a 
fair, and we think a necessary inference, that he has not clear 
ideas on those subjects himself. It is true that a writer on ab- 
stract subjects cannot make himself intelligible to all persons 
who can read; but we think it may be laid down as a maxim, 
that the English language is an organ of thought sufficiently 
perfect to convey ideas, in themselves clear and defined, clearly 
and intelligibly to such other minds as are used to abstract 
thinking, and are conversant with the class of ideas intended 
to be conveyed. 

The strong and very active philosophic imagination of 
Coleridge far outran his ratiocinating power, and for ever spur- 
red him on to metaphysical enterprises disproportioned to his 
logical acumen and philosophical reach and comprehensive- 
ness ; and the result was — mysticism, — visions of half reality 
and half fancy, glimpses of sublime truth as through a deep fog 
hiding its form and outline, a ceaseless and ever-baffled striving 
after the aliquid immensum infinitumque, an ardent chase after 
some spiritual revelation which is playing gloriously before his 
mind’s eye, but which, like the agnis fatuus, that bewildered 
travellers see in waste places, for ever eludes him, and he can- 
not lay hold of it. While we deny that the mysticism of 
Coleridge is attributable to any extraordinary depth or compass 
of thought, but to a poetic indefiniteness of intellectual opera- 
tion, and while we do not believe that he was a philosopher in 
the large and complete sense in which he aspired to be one, 
yet we feel, that he is worthy of the reverence and love of all 
liberal minds, as a great and good man. He gives us no sys- 
tem, though he is continually promising one, but he does give 
us good things abundantly. In all his published works he 
pours forth high and excellent thoughts, interspersed indeed, 
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with the jargon of his non-existing system, and his affected met- 
aphysics, yet there they are, in great profusion, poetic images 
of surpassing vividness and beauty, moral truths of everlasting 
moment, breathings of a gifted soul inspired and lifted up with 
the love of the good and true. 

In conclusion we will only say, that, he who does not make 
acquaintance with the mind of Coleridge loses much, and that 
he, who takes it for his guiding spirit, suffers much harm ; — 
that it is bad to follow and call him master in philosophy, 
but good to honor him and have much sympathy with him. 

G. P. 





Art. V.— Report of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, read at the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting, held in the City of Utica, October 8th, 9th, and 
10th. 1834. Boston : Crocker and Brewster. 8vo. pp. 176. 


In the year 1820, the first Christian Missionaries were sent 
to the Sandwich Islands to try, on a large scale and ina con- 
spicuous station, the experiment of converting Heathen and 
Savages to the Religion of Christ. ‘The eyes of the civilized 
world have been upon them ; all wishing them success, and 
some auguring the happiest result from their labors, while others 
predicted their ultimate failure. ‘The mission has within the 
last two years met with considerable reverses; and the occa- 
sion seems to be a fitting one to examine the course of pro- 
ceedings of the missionaries and to lay before our readers an 
account, as we trust impartial, of all that they have accom- 
plished, and all that they have attempted, but have failed to 
accomplish. 

In order, however, to appreciate the task which they had to 
perform, the obstacles which opposed their operations, and the 
causes which favored them, it will be necessary to take a hasty 
view of the state of morals, civilization, and intelligence, and 
the general form of society in the Sandwich Islands at the 
time the missionaries arrived there, before we proceed to the 
history of the mission. 

From the account given by Captain King, who accompanied 
Cook on his voyage of discovery, we infer that the inhabitants 
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of the Sandwich Islands, at the time he visited them, had 
thrown off one of the most disgusting and hideous features of 
barbarism, that is, they had ceased to be cannibals ; but they 
still retained the practice of immolating their prisoners, and 
this practice was not abandoned for half a century afterwards ; 
the morals of the people were very low, —thieving was very com- 
mon, the women were not chaste, and the immoderate use of a 
drug, called ava, is described as producing effects very similiar 
to those arising from intemperance in the use of ardent spirits. 
Tamehamaha, sometimes called the Napoleon of the Sandwich 
Islands, prepared the way for an advance in civilization by 
uniting the whole group under one government ; but, as the 
islands became more known to the civilized world, and were 
annually visited by an increasing number of foreign vessels, 
much was done to render the morals of the people more cor- 
rupt than at first. From various causes the population has 
continued to decrease ever since the first discovery ; so that 
it is now only about 150,000, whereas it was estimated by 
Captain Cook to be 400,000. This effect, however, is not to 
be wholly ascribed to the intercourse of the inhabitants with 
foreigners ; the crime of infanticide, according to the reports 
of the missionaries, prevails to a shocking extent, and would 
probably prevent at least the increase of population. In the 
Island of Cuba, where the same crime is common among the 
African slaves, it is found that, with all the vigilance a master can 
use to prevent the occurrence of it, the number of slaves on a 
plantation seldom or never increases. When we take into ac- 
count, also, the numbers in the Sandwich Islands who perished 
in the wars of ‘TTamehamaha, and the ravages of a pestilence 
which is described by the natives as having destroyed vast 
numbers, the diminution of population may in a great degree 
be accounted for by crimes or circumstances independent of 
foreign residents. 

The morals of these islands at the time of the arrival of 
the first mission were frightfully bad. Sunk in the depths of 
ignorance and barbarity, obtaining an easy subsistence from the 
almost spontaneous productions of the soil, requiring little or 
no clothing, enervated by their climate and living in indolence, 
they had readily fallen into vices which had been introduced 
to a great extent by foreigners, many of whom are not less de- 
praved, and but little more civilized, than themselves. ‘The 
picture presented by the missionaries is one from which even 
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the boldest philanthropist might shrink in despair. Theft, 
adultery, murder occurring almost daily, the aged and the dis- 
eased exposed and abandoned to die of famine and exhaus- 
tion, infants trodden living into their graves by their mothers, 
and the distillery pouring out its poisonous stream, only increase 
the amount and the horrors of crime. 

One of the most remarkable features in the social system 
of these islands is the existence of an aristocracy, —as proud, 
as exclusive, of as high pretension and as undisputed power, as 
any nobility that exists on earth ; and, as far as we can per- 
ceive, of as pure blood. ‘The chiefs of the Sandwich Islands 
appear to have almost unlimited control over the people ; they 
take possession of the fruits of their labor ; they command their 
services ; and their power is submitted to apparently without a 
murmur. On the contrary, they appear to be regarded by the 
common people with reverence and admiration. The great 
influence of the chiefs will be found to have had an important 
bearing on the success of the mission. 

Of most of the arts of civilized life they appear to be utter- 
ly ignorant. Their agriculture is limited principally to the 
culture of taro; and, although the soil and climate of the 
islands appear to be fitted for a great variety of productions, no 
attempt is made to take advantage of it. Their habitations 
are low thatched huts, consisting of only one room in which 
the whole family live together day and night. With less en- 
terprise and less call for ingenuity in obtaining their subsis- 
tance than the North American Indians, they also appear, in 
consequence, more ignorant and degraded, though perhaps not 
inferior in the native powers of mind. ‘The chiefs, as a body, 
are better informed, more intelligent, and approaching far near- 
er to civilization, than the mass of people. 

It seems important also to say a word respecting the for- 
eigners whose influence appears to have been very important 
with regard to the labors of the missionaries. As a class, it 
would be absurd to attempt to characterize them, since they 
present all the varieties from the intelligent, enterprising, and 
wealthy merchant, or agriculturist, down to the lowest, most de- 
graded, and vicious inmate of the forecastle of a whaling- ship. 
Of the former class, the resident foreigners, Mr. Bingham 
speaks in a letter dated at Oahu, May Sth, 1833, as follows. 
‘‘ If the impression has gone abroad, through whatever chan- 
nel, that the merchants at Honoruru” (the chief commercial 
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station of the Sandwich Islands) “ are far worse than the mer- 
chants in the other parts of the world who make no preten- 
sions to religion of any kind, and whose objects are gain and 
pleasure, it is an impression that ought to be corrected. oe 
Bingham then goes on to speak of numerous instances of kind- 
ness which the missionaries have experienced, both from these 
residents and from masters or supercargoes of trading vessels ; he 
states, that “ our intercourse with many has been pleasant,” that 
they have “ not unfrequently contributed to our means of sup- 
port, and that, about the close of the last year, about two thou- 
sand dollars were raised by subscription for building a school- 
house for the children of foreigners, whom Mr. and Mrs. John- 
stone of our mission are now instructing, and where, since the 
10th of January, we have been allowed to hold meetings 
for public worship in the English language, and where Mr. 
Deill,’ (the Seamen’s preacher) “has commenced his labors 
with not ‘only our approbation, but that of the gentlemen con- 
cerned in the building.”* Upon the whole, however, there 
seems to have been no great friendship or intimacy between 
the foreigners and the missionaries ; the suspicions of the King 
were excited against the mission previously to its arrival, as 
Stewart asserts, by the foreign residents ; and their opposition 
is not unfrequently referred to as defeating its objects and di- 
minishing its influence. From the sailors, and even in some 
instances from the masters of trading vessels, the missionaries 
received great ill-treatment, their resolute and effectual oppo- 
sition to the prostitution of the women having gained for them, 
in many cases, a most honorable persecution. ‘The life of the 
resident missionary at Lahaina was once threatened by a gang 
of infuriated wretches from one of the whaling-ships. Nor 
were the foreigners insignificant in numbers ; it was not a 
chance vessel that now and then made trouble by touching at 
some one of the islands, nor a foreign settler here and there 
incorporated into the nation and lost in the numbers ; the view 
given by Reynolds, in his “ Voyage of the Potomac,” will 
sufficiently show the importance of these islands to foreigners, 
and the numbers who resort to them. 


*« These islands,” says he, ‘‘ must always be places of interest in 
the Pacific Ocean, lying as they do between the tracks of vessels 
bound to China and the East Indies from the coast of California 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXX. p. 111. 
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and the whole of South America. They are also important as 
places of refreshment for whalers, after their long and hazardous 
cruise to capture the leviathan of the ocean. All these circum- 
stances tend to render the Sandwich Islands of peculiar interest to 
the navigator of the Pacific. What would the laborious whale- 
man do, after toiling five or six long months upon the boisterous 
Japan sea, in his daring pursuit, fatigued and out of fresh provis- 
ions, had he to toil his way to the coast of South America for re- 
freshments and necessaries 2? At the Sandwich Islands they mus- 
ter in numbers, and find wherewith to refit them once more for the 
dangers of their hazardous profession. Here too, the Northwest 
trader, after toiling and chasing the otter and seal on the bleak 
coast of America, finds a pleasant retreat in the winter months near 
at hand. Vessels bound across the Pacific, now a track so com- 
mon, can often find the means to repair the disasters of the seas, 
without being compelled to put back, perhaps thousands of miles, 
or prosecute a voyage rendered dangerous by unforeseen events.” 


Of the foreign residents, Mr. Reynolds remarks, 


“ The foreign residents, as may well be supposed, are composed 
of people of all nations, the English and American predominating ; 
and though there are a number of very respectable individuals 
settled at Oahu with commercial views, yet it is not to be denied, 
and no one can regret it more than we do, that the white popula- 
tion, generally speaking, are of the very worst order ; among whom 
every thing like that decent restraint, which civilized society im- 
poses upon its members, is at war with their vicious propensities, 
and of course resisted by them to the extent of their power.” 


Immediately before the arrival of the Missionaries at these 
islands an event of great importance to their success took 
place. This was no less than the abandonment, on the part of 
the King and the people, of the religion of their fathers. 
The idols were overturned and destroyed, the temples laid in 
ruins, the tabu withdrawn, the sacrifices and all religious rites 
abandoned, and worship no longer offered to divinities of any 
sort. ‘The news of this event had not reached the United 
States when the first Missionaries sailed. And when they 
arrived at Owhyhee this joyful intelligence was the first that 
saluted their ears, assuring them that one most important por- 
tion of their contemplated duties was already accomplished, 
as it seemed, by the hand of God. 

The circumstances which favored the missionaries, and the 


obstacles which opposed them, may then be summed up in a 
few words. 
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1. By securing the favor of the King and the chiefs, they 
were sure of gaining almost unlimited influence with the peo- 
ple at large. 

2. By the voluntary abandonment of their religion on the 
part of the islanders, the way was prepared for the Missiona- 
ries to introduce a new one; while at the same time they 
were saved the formidable task of overthrowing a worship 
rendered sacred by the regard of past ages, or looked upon 
with veneration in the present. 

On the other hand, the people whom they were to instruct 
were utterly ignorant and barbarous, and sunk in the most 
odious and hideous vices, the result of the combined depravity 
of savage and civilized life. 

Moreover the determined resistance of the foreigners, both 
open and secret, in every form, to the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, is to be considered a very great if not insuperable 
obstacle to their success. 

This was the condition of things which waited the coming 
of the missionaries. ‘The objects which they proposed to ac- 
complish seemed to be ranged under three general heads. 

1. To preach Christianity and through this religion bring 
about a better state of morals; and also through its influences 
to civilize the people. 

2. To translate the Scriptures and prepare other books for 
the use of learners, in the language of the Sandwich Islands. 

3. To establish schools, teach the people to read and write, 
and initiate them in the rudiments of arithmetic and some 
branches perhaps of science. 

The thoughts naturally turn upon the chances of success 
which were open to the missionaries at the commencement of 
their labors. They had undertaken a great work, one for 
which men in ancient times had been worshipped as heroes 
and demigods, the introduction of letters and the civilization 
of a nation ; but more than this, they had risen to the sacred 
office of the apostle and were to preach the religion of Christ 
in lands which had never before heard the tidings of salvation ; 
they were to go among rude Heathen to prepare the way of 
the Lord where all was in darkness and error. We freely ac- 
knowledge the grandeur of their enterprise, — we esteem, as 
we ought, the self-sacrificing spirit and the courage with which 
they undertook it, and the perseverance with which they labor- 
ed ; our feelings have been touched with the recital of their 
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privations, dangers, and sufferings. We trust thatin the ac- 
count we give of their labors we shall be impartial. If they 
have failed, we believe it is not owing to want of exertion or 
a sincere wish to accomplish the great ends proposed; and 
while we distrust the means employed, and the whole course 
of proceeding, we still would express our belief in the upright- 
ness, sincerity, and earnest devotion of the missionaries. 
Stewart and Ellis are honored names; their characters are, as 
we believe, above reproach. ‘There is however, we are sorry 
to say, one exception to these remarks, — one who has held 
among the missionaries a high place of power and trust,— 
against whom, grave charges are laid; but we leave him for 
the present. We know not that similiar charges have been 
brought against any other missionary. 

The first great object of the Missionaries was to christian- 
ize the nation, and thus lead them to civilization. 

In the instructions given to the first reinforcement which sail- 
ed from New Haven, (and we are informed in “ 'The Missiona- 
ry Herald,” that they were essentially the same as those given 
to the first missionaries,) we find this remarkable passage. 
“You will never give countenance to the popular error, that 
men must be civilized before they can receive the gospel. vaton 
The plan of operations is distinctly announced. Christianize 
first, and then civilization will follow. We acknowledge that 
there is a certain degree of attraction and splendor in thus 
overcoming the rudeness of a nation. ‘The missionary is cap- 
tivated by the recital of the immense results which succeed- 
ed the preaching of our Saviour and the Apostles, and he 
longs to follow in their footsteps ; he would overcome the minds 
of men at once with the force of his own eloquence and the 
power of the Gospel. He would enjoy at once, if we may so 
express it, the romance of a mission among heathen. But he 
forgets that his preaching is not with power, as were the 
words of the great examples he would imitate; he forgets that 
the heathen of the times of our Saviour were not like the 
heathen of the present day, in the very lowest state of civili- 
zation or even sunk in barbarism. He forgets that it was in 
the gorgeous ‘Temple of Jerusalem and on the Olive Mount of 
the holy city that our Saviour’s voice was heard; that the 
words of the Apostle were addressed to the assembled wis- 
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dom of Greece, or the crowds that thronged the forum of the 
polished, proud, and imperial Rome. We believe the at- 
tempt to christianize a nation before it is civilized is an utterly 
hopeless one; but as our opinion may not be considered of 
much weight with the patrons of Missions, we will quote the 
remarks of the missionaries themselves upon this subject. Ina 
letter published in the Boston “ Atlas,” August 20th, 1835, and 
dated at Malta, April 2d, 1835, we find the following remarks 
upon the missionaries at Constantinople, which the writer had 
visited recently. 


** All those, whom I have seen, appear well-disposed, good men, 
and maintain by their conduct a name and reputation consistent 
with their profession. The idea of making converts is professedly 
abandoned by them all; and their labors seem now to be devoted 
to the instruction of the people, children principally ; and to the 
publishing of the Bible in the language of the country. Mr. 
Goodel (the chief missionary) is a plain, straight-forward man, with 
no bigotry about him; and, having a good share of good sense, he 
conciliates the favor of all those with whom he has intercourse.’ 
Again, “ ‘ Young men,’ says Mr. Goodel, ‘come from America full 
of fire and enthusiasm, thinking they must run to the market-place 
and preach and seek to convert; but I tell them, that is all non- 
sense: they must labor and instruct the children; they must not 
run the risk of getting their necks broke; they must live, and not 
die for Christianity.’ ” 


The experience of the missionaries at the Sandwich Islands, 
seems also to confirm these views. We find in a joint letter 
from Messrs. Thurston and Bishop, dated at Kailua (in Hawaii) 
Oct. 15th, 1831, the following remarks, the heading of which 


by the editor of “ The Missionary Herald” is « Difficulty of 


introducing purity of morals among a aisapen people.” * 


‘The habits and modes of life among the Hawaiians are such 
as peculiarly expose persons to temptations. And though there are 
many who are improving in civilized habits, still there is so little 
concern or watchfulness over one another, that persons are never 

suspected of being deceivers until the evil transpires. Their 
herding together in the same house at night, without partitions 
between them, men, women, and children upon the same mat; the 
unceremonious manner of intercourse between the sexes, without 
any forms of reserve, or any delicacy of thought and conversation ; 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXVIII. p. 221. 
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the idle habits of all, especially of the women, and their fondness 
for visiting from home at night; and above all the force of long 
established habits, which, after a season of efforts at reform, return 
upon them with almost resistless force ; these, and their inexperi- 
ence in resisting temptation, when it comes upon them, are some 
of the sources of so much irregularity among this people. It is 
long since we have set our faces against these practices as so many 
avenues to temptation.” —*‘ But we conceive the true secret of these 
evils lies still deeper, and cannot be effectually touched by any out- 
ward remedies which have as yet been applied. The total want of 
family government and discipline lies at the root of every other 
evil. The vagrant habits of children and members of every fam- 
ily, and the total disregard they show to the injunctions of their 
parents or others over them, i is a melancholy proof of thé low state 
of domestic discipline. Here begin those habits of moral delin- 
quency which grow up and strengthen with their strength. Here 
then must begin the reforming influence, by introducing family 
government among their parents. ‘This is an object to which, for 
some time past, we have been turning our attention. It is to a 
future generation we must look for proper examples of Christian 
character. Not that there will be no good examples among the 
present generation, for there are many already; but there is in 
those who appear the best, a certain want of quick moral sense of 
right and wrong, which is the result of their previous habits of life ; 
a bluntness of perception which even grace does not wholly eradi- 
cate. Early education alone can instil those feelings of virtuous 
moral perception which distinguish the enlightened Christian from 
the untutored savage, and the want of which is so lamentable in 
the character of a Hawaiian.” 


These remarks we think will be found to support our posi- 
tion with sufficient distinctness. But the Board of Missions 
are not satisfied with having a few grand truths preached which 
belong to Christianity ; their religion is not comprehensive 
enough to embrace Christianity under its various forms how- 
ever sincere ;—the pure doctrines of Calvin must be preached 
and no other. ‘‘Man’s native sinfulness and wretchedness are 
to be exhibited,” say the Prudential Committee in their in- 
structions ; ‘the pardon of sin is to be proclaimed; the love of 
Christ displayed ; the atonement with all its blessings de- 
scribed ; and the destinies of eternity presented to the mind.” 

— “ No other doctrines, no other moral process, but the preach- 
ing of these doctrines, will ever prove a remedy for the diseases 
of the soul.”»—« Describe the character of man as it is, depraved, 
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unholy, enslaved to sin ; and you need not fear but its likeness 
will be recognised.” * 

To those who reflect upon the difficulty with which an un- 
instructed savage, accustomed to the gross worship of idols, and 
in whose notions of the character of a Deity moral virtues form 
no element, who has never risen even to the contemplation of 
morality in any form, would comprehend even the simplest 
truths of our religion, the idea of preaching to such a being the 
doctrines of Calvin with all their mysteries, palpable contra- 
dictions, and metaphysical evasions, will seem almost beyond 
the reach of any person in his senses. Yet such is the truth ; 
such doctrines have been preached, with what success we shall 
soon perceive. We can hardly think without a smile of the 
mingled feelings of doubt, amazement, and perplexity, with 
which an intelligent savage would listen to men whom he is 
taught to regard as belonging to a superior race, when they are 
gravely announcing to him statements of this character. One 
of the missionaries remarks with uncommon naiveté upon the 
readiness w ith which their doctrines were received. “ At the 
same time,” says he, “itis not a little gratifying to witness the 
willingness with which they receive our instruction. ‘There is no 
cavilling or questioning the truth of our doctrines.” | What a 
pity that a litthe more of the same laudable submission to 
authority is not to be found in civilized nations ! 

The second grand object of the missionaries was to trans- 
late the Scriptures into the language of the Sandwich Islands, 
and also to prepare other books for the use of schools in the 
native tongue. Here again there is an imaginary splendor, 
which seems to dazzle and captivate the minds of these worthy 
men. ‘lhe translation of the Scriptures has always been re- 
garded a work of the first moment; the most learned and dis- 
tinguished scholars have been employed upon it; and the 
young theologian is properly taught to regard it as the fitting 
occupation of the giants in his profession ;— there is in this, as 
in the idea of converting thousands by the word, a mingling of 
romance, very natural and pardonable it is true, but somewhat 
adverse to a plain, business-like way of doing things. It seems 
to us hardly worth while to enter into an examination of the 
difficulty, or rather we might say, the impossibility, of making 


* Sieiegeny Herald, Vol. XVIIL p- 106. 
+ Missionary Herald, Vol. XXV. p. 315. 
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a correct translation from our own language into a foreign one, 
with which we have had but three or four years’ acquaintance ; 
yet we find the missionaries, after only four years’ residence, 
commencing the translation of the New Testament into the 
language of the country. We ask, would any scholar of 
Cambridge at the end of four years’ residence in the Univer- 
sity attempt, with any feeling of confidence, to translate the 
Scriptures into Latin or Greek? Would any scholar of An- 
dover even, where we are told Greek and Latin flourish, at- 
tempt such a work? ‘To mention an instance of the difficulty 
of writing in a foreign language with correctness, any travel- 
ler who has visited the University of Cambridge, England, 
will remember the letters from Voltaire to Newton which are 
preserved in the Library, written in English. No Englishman, 
or American, can read them without a smile at the gross blun- 
ders they exhibit. Yet it is well known that Voltaire stud- 
ied English long and profoundly, and prided himself upon his 
knowledge of it. We have been credibly informed, that the 
absurd mistakes made by the missionaries in Asia in their 
translations of the Scriptures have been the cause of much 
ridicule to the people for whom they were intended. We 
are therefore of opinion that the probabilities of making a good 
translation of the Scriptures into the language of the Sand- 
wich Islands were against the missionaries. ‘The books pre- 
pared for the schools consist of a Spelling-book, first and sec- 
ond parts; the rudiments of Arithmetic in a. small volume ; 
a collection of Hymns, either composed by the missionaries in 
the language of the country, or translated from the English ; a 
Catechism ; and a Geography.* 

We do not object to the attempt to teach savages to read, if 
they can be made to understand any books when they have 
learned. Itis possible that an intelligent person not yet civil- 
ized might, with considerable care and explanation, be made to 
comprehend a simple moral tale, or a chapter in natural history, 
if properly rendered in his own language; he might perhaps 
advance far enough in arithmetic to comprehend some of the 
practical questions ; but extravagance never suggested a_ wild- 
er scheme than that of putting a Bible or a hymn-book into 
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* These are mentioned as the principal works only; various other 
publications have issued from the Sandwich Islands press, but of less 
importance. 
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the hands of an unenlightened barbarian, with the smallest hope 
of his understanding it. It is: not worth while to speculate 
upon such a question; we will adduce the words of the Mis- 
sionaries. In an essay on the best practicable method of con- 
ducting native schools at the Sandwich Islands, read at the 
general mecting of the mission, June 13th, 1832, by Lorrin An- 
drews, principal of the High School at Lahaina, we find some 
remarks which have an important bearing on the subject un- 
der consideration. ‘The opinion is almost universally preva- 
lent” (among the natives), ‘that the whole of instruction, and 
the benefit to be derived from it, consist in being able to read, 
or saying over the words ina book, or out of it, as the case 
may be, with very little, or no regard to the meaning.” ‘ = 
get ideas from what they read is no part of their school i 
struction ; though now and then it seems that a cen cal 
contained in the school-books has made its way to the con- 
science.” ‘It may be asked, if the native schools are so de- 
ficient, how has so much knowledge’ been communicated to 
this people ? How have so many millions of pages been 
printed and circulated? How could so many hundred teachers 
be employed, and so many tens of thousands of scholars be en- 
rolled in the schools? ‘To all which it may be replied, that 
this shows there has existed, and does now exist, among the 
people, a great desire for instruction, which has not been 
denied.” ‘ But a great circulation of books does not prove 
here that the books are much understood. It is fully believed, 
that, were the mission to print off an edition of logarithmic 
tables, there would be just as great a call for it, as for any 
book that has been printed.” * 

Thus, even supposing the works which the missionaries 
undertook to translate to be faithfully and correctly done, it 
appears that they have produced little or no effect ; and we 
may therefore safely pronounce the scheme of publishing the 
Scriptures, Hymns, and Catechism, and in general the works 
fixed upon by the missionaries for translation, an ill-judged and 
unproductive one. 

We come now to the third branch of their labors, which was 
the establishment of schools throughout the islands, a less 
brilliant, but more patience- trying task than the two former ; 
and we accordingly find the mnoeneentes, at first, entering less 
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eagerly into its details. Fortunately, with only two or three 
exceptions, they all had their wives with them, and female 
patience and assiduity were applied to the task; for, as Mr. 
Bingham very sagaciously remarked, female laborers were 
found not to be without use in the vineyard. As we have 
shown, however, we hope to the satisfaction of our readers, 
and from the confession of the missionaries, that the books 
published were entirely unsuited to the comprehension of the 
natives, we cannot perceive that any benefits could arise from 
teaching them to read. ‘The scheme therefore of establishing 
schools, though in itself perhaps a good one, must, as forming 
a part of the general plan upon which the Missionaries pro- 
ceeded, be regarded as vain and resulting in nothing. 

It may be asked, and with reason, what should be taught 
in schools, if not ‘reading and writing ? If you approve ” of 
schools’ being established, why object to the most common and 
simple branches that are usually taught in schools? The fact 
is, that many are led into error by the use of the word school ; 
— it conveys tothem no other idea than that of a school as ex- 
isting in civilized nations, the room furnished with benches, 
the pupils sitting in silence and order, and the master presiding 
and hearing lessons recited. But it should be remembered 
that a school among savages is, or ought to be, a very different 
thing ; it should rather assume the form of the workshop than 
the quiet room ; it should be carried on in the fields as much 
as in the house, —it should be the scene for acquiring useful 
arts. There is no use in teaching people to read, if they are to 
have no intelligible books when they have learned, — nor 
to write, if they have no ideas to communicate. If savages 
are to be collected into school-rooms, as in civilized countries, 
it would be better to give them intelligible oral instruction than 
to teach them the spelling-book. The great object in this 
case should be to rouse the intellect, to waken the slumbering 
mind and induce activity. The mind that can never act for it- 
self is not benefited by communicated knowledge ; —the very 
first object, if we wish to impart ideas to a savage, should be to 
excite his mind to think; then, and not till then, may instruc: 
tion be commenced to some purpose. 

Finally, it seems natural to inquire beforehand of what na- 
ture the intercourse between the Missionaries and the resident 
foreigners would probably be. Supposing the latter (by these 
we mean the merchants established in the islands, not chanca 
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visitors,) to be as Mr. Bingham describes them, without “ pre- 
tensions to religion of any kind, whose objects are gain and 
pleasure.” We may infer from what he says in addition, that 
they are much like merchants who are residing abroad any- 
where, very good sort of men as the world goes, not over strict 
in some moral! points, but fair in their dealings, and generally re- 
spectable in their deportment ; of course their object is gain or 
pleasure, or they would not have left their homes. But they 
are, at any rate, as it is termed, men of the world ; acquainted 
with human nature, accustomed to society and polished by their 
intercourse with mankind. ‘To associate with these men comes 
a class as opposite to them as any thing human can well be, — 

men of stern and uncompromising morality and enthusiastic 
religion. ‘Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the Mis- 
sionaries for their unyielding denunciation of the peculiar vices 
which were practised by the foreign residents and visitors, for 
their courage in preventing them, their perseverance in their 
system of morals, in spite of the odium and persecution which 
their conduct brought upon them. Still we are of opinion that 
a different mode of proceeding on the part of the Missionaries 
in their intercourse with the foreigners might, without compro- 
mising their high notions of moral duty, have won the esteem 
and friendship of the merchants, and brought them more under 
the influence of good morals, —or at least have prevented per- 
secution on their part. ‘To associate with these men of the 
world, comes the young graduate of the theological seminary, — 

turned upon the wide world in all the greenness of early years, — 

utterly ignorant of society, except as he has seen it in the Uni- 
versity, or the Divinity school, liis mind versed in little else 
than the lore of his profession, and still worse, imbued deeply 
with the peculiar tenets of Orthodoxy, “ instructumque, non 
tam peregrinis artibus, quam disciplina tetrica ac tristi,”’ a little 
vain from the éclat which attended his departure from home, 
ardent and enthusiastic, “ and thinking,” as Mr. Goodel says, 
‘that he must run to the market-place and preach and seek 
to convert ;”’ verily such men are sent out as sheep in the 
midst of ravening wolves, and, not having the wisdom of ser- 
pents, they are too ignorant to be as harmless as doves, but 
do great harm to themselves and their cause, by their rashness 
and inexperience. ‘True this is not the picture of all the Mis- 
sionaries, — but we appeal to the Board of Missions itself if it 
is not a faithful representation of most of those whom they 
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have sent abroad. From the intercourse of two such opposite 
classes of men, what was to be expected but disagreeable col- 
lision and unkind feeling ; intemperate zeal on the one hand, 
and unprincipled persecution on the other ? 

The first mission, consisting of seven gentlemen, all but one 
accompanied by their wives, arrived at the Island of Hawaii 
on the 31st of October, 1820. The King’s suspicions had al- 
ready been excited against them by foreigners, and he had 
been taught to believe that their visit had a_ political object. 
These suspicions seem however to have been speedily allay- 
ed; and Rihoriho became, and continued to the last, a firm 
friend of the missionaries, though occasionally outraging the 
lessons of morality which he received from them. The his- 
tory of this King is well known; he sailed with the Queen 
for England in 1824, and both died soon after their arrival there, 
converts we believe to Christianity. It was found that Kiroah 
in Hawaii was not a suitable place for the greatest efforts of 
the Mission, and Mr. Bingham with two of the gentlemen 
went to Honoruru in Oahu, the principal port, and from that 
time apparently the head-quarters of the Mission. The others 
remained in Hawaii. 

Houses were soon provided for the Missionaries, and land 
was granted them by the King to cultivate for their subsist- 
ence ; preaching was commenced immediately, and a subscrip- 
tion was started to raise funds for building a church, which 
was speedily accomplished. ‘The Mission had early the good 
fortune to gain the friendship of some of the most influential 
persons in these islands. ‘The King Rihoriho, we have al- 
ready mentioned ; — there was also resident for some years at 
Honoruru, Tamoree, king of Atooi, who was remarkable for 
his kindness and liberality to the strangers. 

The character of this chief, as drawn by Stewart, is ex- 
tremely interesting. Held in a sort of honorable captivity by 
Rihoriho, he lived in dignified submission at a distance from 
his own kingdom, and died without recovering his freedom. He 
however was still in his own island when the Missionaries first 
arrived, and presented them with a valuable tract of land ;— 
he was deprived of his kingdom, a short time afterwards, 
Keopuolani, mother of the King, Kaahumanu, one of the wid- 
ows of Tamehamaha, and Karaimoku, a chief who had risen 
to the highest dignities by his talents, civil and military, were 
also the firm and unwavering friends of the Missionaries; and 
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to their countenance and support is owing in no small degree 
the success which attended for some years the labors of the 
preachers. Schools were very soon instituted, and, in 1822, a 
spelling-book was issued in the native language, from the press 
at Honoruru. The chiefs were the first to learn to read, and 
in February, 1822, sixty-five pupils were under instruction. 
They soon after consented to have the people instructed in 
the palapala, or reading, and the numbers of pupils increased 
with astonishing rapidity ; so that in the course of two years 
more, that is in 1824, the number at the different stations 
amounted to six hundred ; and at the commencement of 1827 
to more than twenty-five thousand; so powerful was the ex- 
ample of the chiefs. ‘There is little doubt, too, that the mod- 
erate exercise of mind required in performing the lessons of 
the schools was an agreeable relief from the tedium of idle- 
ness, which is so prevalent in these islands ; at least till the 
novelty wore away. 

In 1822, the first reinforcement of the mission arrived, when 
the calls upon the first adventurers for instruction and preach- 
ing were becoming more numerous than they could answer. 
Four other reinforcements were successively sent out, the last 
one having arrived in May, 1833; and the whole number of 
persons connected with the Mission finally amounted to fifty- 
nine. As the numbers increased, new stations were gradually 
formed in the various islands, where churches were built, and 
the word preached, and schools taught, till the influence of 
their labors was felt, in some degree at least, in every island of 
the group. Among the most effective of those who came to 
aid them was the Rev. William Ellis, an English gentleman, 
who had been for many years a resident Missionary at the So- 
ciety Islands. He arrived at the Sandwich Islands in the 
spring of the year 1822, on his way to the Marquesas ; but find- 
ing a wide field of usefulness open to him, he determined to 
give up the farther prosecution of his voyage, and to remain 
there. His aid was of the greater importance from the circum- 
stance of his being familiar with the language of these islands, 
which is essentially the same as that of the Society Islands. 
The missionaries at the time of his arrival, not having become 
sufficiently acquainted with the language to use it freely, had 
been obliged to preach by the aid of an interpreter ; one or two 
having been brought from the United States for the purpose. 

In 1824 the great work of translating the Scriptures was 
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commenced ; and it has been continued from year to year, with 
unremitted care and frequent revision, up to the time of the 
last report, when the whole of the New Testament, the book 
of Deuteronomy, parts of the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Joshua, and twenty-three of the Psalms, 
had been translated and printed. We have already seen that 
a spelling-book was prepared, and a number of copies issued for 
the use of schools, in 1822; the whole edition of 3,000 copies 
was published in 1824, and an edition of the Hymn-book of 
2,000 copies was also published the same year. In 1826, the 
number of copies of hymn-books, spelling-books, and tracts 


-amounted to 74,000. 


Meantime preaching was carried on with very soaisilialiin 
effect, as far as regards the number of churches, and the large 
congregations which crowded into them. . Large and expensive 
houses of worship were early erected in Oahu, Hawaii, and 
Maui; and generally there seems to have been a great readi- 
ness on the part of the chiefs and people to build churches 
wherever the Missionaries saw fit to establish their stations. 
In the sermon which Mr. Bingham preached to. the reinforce- 
ment who arrived in the Parthian, in May, 1828, he announces 
that the number who compose the various congregations 
amounts to 12,000. Much religious excitement appears to 
have prevailed at times. In Mr. Bishop’s journal, we find 
the following account. ‘ Went ashore at Kaalepuluhulu to 
get refreshment. I had scarcely seated myself when I was 
surrounded by a number of persons who came to inquire 
about the concerns of their souls. Several of them had re- 
cently returned from Kairua, where religion is now the great 
concern ; and it is hoped that some of them have been brought 
to see their needy and lost condition.” * A young man in Tuai 
is also spoken of as distressed for his soul. Coming to the 
missionary, ‘‘ he pointed to the passage in Luke xvi. 24, and 
said, ‘ Here is my load ; oh my soul, to that unquenchable fire 
I fear it must go.’ His voice and whole frame were now so 
agitated as to render him unable to articulate.” + With the 
establishment of churches and the gathering of congregations 
came a strict observance of the Sabbath, — quite as much so, 
we should judge, as the most rigid could require at home. 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXV. p. 147. 
+ Missionary Herald, Vol. XXVI. p. 10. 
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Meetings for religious purposes were also very frequently held ; 
there were two services on Sunday, and one every Wednesday, 
in the church. Catechetical meetings were held on Thurs- 
day. The females of the Mission assembled with the native 
females for worship on Fridays, and a prayer-meeting was held 
every Saturday evening; besides these, associations were 
formed at Lahaina, Kairua, in Hawaii and Honoruru for “the 
purpose of prayer and religious improvement ;” the males 
holding their meetings on ‘Tuesdays. ‘Ten thousand individ- 
uals are said at one time to have belonged to this association. 
The account given by the missionaries, of these meetings, is as 
follows; they are called by the natives tabu meetings ‘“ be- 
cause it is tabu for any to attend who are immoral, or who do 
not profess to be under the influence of the Scriptures. ‘This 
tabu, in the opinion of the people, adds great importance and 
sacredness to the meetings, and we have a strong hold on those 
who attend, that we have not on others. This feeling of ven- 
eration for the meetings on account of their being tabu is often 
carried to great excess, and among the more ignorant is real 
superstition. ‘They think them to be the one thing needful, 
not because of the instruction communicated, but because 
they are tabu.””** Such were some of the means employed by 
the Missionaries to effect their purposes. We have thus seen, 
that religious meetings were held five days in a week besides 
Sundays, and, the Monthly concert coming on Mondays, 
all together might afford some warrant for the charge brought 
against the Missionaries by travellers, of taking up too much 
of the time and attention of the natives in religious exercises. 
The Missionaries however do not attribute the eagerness 
displayed by the people to attend public worship entirely to a 
feeling of devotion. ‘There were great attractions to the mob 
in the magnificent parade of the chiefs, who always went to 
church arrayed in their gaudiest dresses, and with as much 
pomp and show as possible. ‘This is repeatedly assigned by 
the Missionaries as the principal if not the only motive with 
vast numbers, for going to eet Still, considerable num- 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXVII. p. 181. 

+ We cite, for the amusement of our readers, Stewart’s humorous 
description of the parade on Sunday. 

“On the sabbath the real state of the people struggling from bar- 
barity to civilization, is more observable than at any other time. Any 
one of the fabled beings represented as half man and half beast would 
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bers professed to be deeply penetrated with a sense of religion, 
so that more than six hundred finally were admitted to the 
communion of the Lord’s supper. Of these, some were after- 
wards suspended, or excluded from the table, on account of 
— lapses from the path of morality, — but comparatively 
ew. 


Neither is the love of learning to be assigned as the sole 
motive with such vast numbers for attending the schools. A 
powerful stimulus was found in the circumstance, that those, 
who excelled sufficiently to be appointed teachers of schools, 


rose immediately to a degree of respectability and importance 





be an appropriate emblem of the present national character; and an 
emblazoned Centaur, would, in the view of a herald, furnish his Ha- 
waiian Majesty with a very intelligible coat of arms. — Recollecting of 
how late a date the first improvements here are, there is certainly 
much to admire; but more, in one sense, at which to laugh. The fact 
is conspicuous to the simple looker-on, in nothing more than in dress; 
— the variety and grotesque mixture of which is indescribable. The 
King, Queens, Prince and Princess, and all the highest chiefs, are at 
church, always well, and often richly and fashionably dressed. But 
when grouped, which is always the case, with the Royal Guards 
and the several retinues of the chiefs, they present a most incongruous 
and ridiculous spectacle. The dress of the guards, which is intended 
to be a ‘uniform,’ appears to be the cast-off regimentals of half a 
dozen different nations, and, 1 had almost said, of as many different 
centuries. Some suits, I think, bear strong evidence, primd facie, of 
having passed through the honorable hardships of the Revolutionary 
War ; and I have been half tempted to recognise, in others, the parade 
clothes of the ‘ Bowersltown Artillery,’ the objects of general admira- 
tion, when, as a boy, I first visited the wilds of Otsego You may 
judge how these, or the like would appear, — a coat and cocked hat, for 
instance, on a native ‘ sans culotte’; or ahatand pantaloons without a 
coat or shirt, or a hat and shirt alone; all of which varieties may be 
seen. Some of the officers, however, appear very well, in full new 
suits of blue, with lace and epaulettes of gold. — There is sometimes, 
also, an odd mixture of materials in the dress of the chiefs; for ex- 
ample, a rich suit of Canton crape, satin, or silk velvet, with 2 sailor’s 
check, or red flannel shirt, and particolored woollen cap, and perhaps 
one coarse stocking and shoe. I have seen a female of high rank, and 
monstrously large, going to church in a loose slip of white muslin, with 
thick woodman’s shoes, and no stockings, a heavy, silver-headed cane 
in her hand, and an immense French chapeau on her head! On Sun- 
day too, there is a display of equipage, not seen every day. The 
chapel being near half a mile from the village, some of the grandeers 
ride to church; their carriages, to be sure, belong to the ‘birth.day 
of invention,’ — especially the state coach of the late king, which, IL 
presume, was once a tinker’s wagon. Kaahumanu and Taumuani al- 
ways come in this.” 
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which they could gain in no other way. The chiefs had al- 
ready encouraged the progress of learning by their own influ- 
ence and example. They had been the first to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of learning the palapala, at the same 
time excluding the people ; and ‘when, a short time after- 
wards, a general permission was given to attend the schools, it 
was received as a high favor, —it seemed, in some degree at 
least, to elevate the people towards the high standing of the 
chiefs ; and those, who became teachers, reached a station 
which entirely satisfied their ambition; so that we find that 
they evinced very little interest in the advance of their pupils. 
It was the rank of teacher which they coveted, not the duties, 

There is no doubt, we believe, that for a time the missiona- 
ries effected much in improving the morals of the people. 
Severe laws were enacted and enforced against murder, adul- 
tery, theft, drunkenness, and the sale of ardent spirits. Indeed 
we need no better proof that a great change was wrought, 
than the exasperation manifested on numerous occasions ~by 
the masters and men of whaling-vessels; three assaults were 
made at different times, upon the person of Mr. Richards at 
Lahaina by these men, who were disappointed of their ex- 
pected revelry by his influence and unshrinking adherence to 
his duty. ‘Temperance societies were formed, embracing large 
numbers, and even the use of tobacco to a very large extent 
was abandoned in consequence of the exhortations of the 
missionaries. We would do full justice to these efforts to bring 
about a better state of morals, and the success which attended 
them ; for we believe they accomplished no small task ; and 
could this improvement have been rendered permanent by the 
spread of a rational and intelligible religion, the Sandwich 
Islands might have had cause to the latest day to bless the 
name of the missionaries. 

In the volume of “The Missionary Herald” for 1833, the edi- 
tor gives a summary of the results brought about by the mis- 
sionaries at the Sandwich Islands up to that time; the cor- 
rectness of which we have no reason to doubt. He states, 


* That the language of the Sandwich Islands has been reduced to 
writing, — that printing-presses have been put into operation upon the 
islands, —that the New Testament and some parts of the Old, and a 
number of other small, but important works have been printed in the 
native language,— that some hundreds of schools have been instructed 
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by native masters, — that many thousands, (more than 50,000 in all 
we believe) of the natives have been taught to read, and not a few to 
write, — that a considerable portion of the highest chiefs and some 
hundreds of the common people belong to the Christian church, — 
that the influence of the government has been decidedly on the 
side of piety, —that large buildings have been erected by the na- 
tives for the worship of God at the several missionary stations, in 
which large congregations assemble on the sabbath, — that the 
cause of temperance has made great progress, — and that indeed a 
great and wonderful change has been effected.””* 


We have thus endeavoured to give an impartial view of what 
the missionaries accomplished in these islands, and of the 
means employed by them; and we have cited the words of 
those who would be ready to claim the most for them, in our 
statement of the amount and success of their efforts. Let no 
one, however, form a false estimate of the state of things. All 
that the Editor of the Missionary Herald states in the impor- 
tant passage which we have just cited may be literally true; 
and yet incorrect notions may be formed from perusing it, 
which it is our duty to correct. 

In the first place, as we have already shown, from the ac- 
count given by the missionaries, little or nothing is understood of 
the various works prepared for the use of the natives; so that 
a table of logarithms would probably be as eagerly sought for 
and read by them as any work that has been published. But 
even of those which have been printed, by no means all are 
generally read. ‘ Probably,’ says Mr. Andrews in his ac- 
count of the schools, drawn up in 1832, “ one half of all the 
gee on the Islands have at this day nothing to read but the 
Pia pa.” ‘The Pia pa is the child’s Spelling 2-book. 

ainuidle, though ‘ some hundreds of schools have been 
instructed by native masters,” it will be seen by the account 
given in the same report, that their instruction does not, and 
cannot, amount to much. “ Their literary qualifications were 
of course exceedingly scanty. At the time schools first spread 
over the islands, the Pra pa (at first sixteen pages, but re- 
duced in the second edition to eight pages), and the hymn- 
book, were the only books that existed in the native language ; 
and the latter has, it is believed, never been used very exten- 
sively as a school-book. The Pia pa, therefore,in most cases 
was all they could teach, for it was all that they knew. And 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXIX. 
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it is remarkable, that the teachers have shown very little skill 
in teaching themselves; in other words, have added nothing 
of consequence to their stock of knowledge by their own ex- 
ertions. With just the qualifications they had when they com- 
menced so they continue from year to year; unless indeed 
they return for a time to the missionary stations, and again 
attend a school taught by some missionary. Generally poor 
readers when they commence teaching, tley continue so from 
year to year, without apparently making the least progress in 
the art of reading ; and so in other things.” The indolence 
or unfaithfulness of teachers does much to counteract what 
might be done in our native schools. Authority and indolence 
on these islands are almost inseparably connected. A school- 
teacher is vested with a little authority, and bence cannot stoop 
to the minutie of sehool-teaching. This shows itself in want 
of care and faithfulness in attending to the real improvement 
of the scholars. Whetlier tle scholars hold the book one end 
up, or the other, or sideways, or whether they have no book at 
all, or whether they skip over or miscall words, seems to be 
no matter of interest to them. And this too, when the one 
employed knew how to correct, and how to teach. ‘To pass 
away the time, or to get through the lessons, seems to be the 
only object. A school is a school with them, whether any 
thing be learned or not. In this manner sc -hools have been 
known to exist for two or three years in succession and never 
get beyond the Pa pa. This results from ignorance as to 
the method of teaching, and the great idaleses of the teach- 
ers, for which they have frequently been reproved by the 
missionaries. But improvement in this respect is scarcely 
visible.” 

To remedy the deficiences in the native teachers, a High 
School for their instruction was established at Lahaina; but, 
at the time of the last report, it was only “struggling into 
existence,’ and no effects could be so soon expected from it. 

Thirdly. Of that ‘considerable portion of the highest chiefs,” 
and ‘the hundreds of the common people,” who belong to 
the Christian Church,” the missionaries speak thus, in their 
general letter, dated July Ist, 1833. ‘It is remarkable that 
the more we become acquainted with this people, — the more 
we search the motives which actuated them,—the more we 
become acquainted with their objects of pursuit and the ends 
used to obtain them, —the more we come in contact with 
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them as it relates to their manners, modes of thinking and 
judging, the wide difference between what they consider the 
chief good, and the chief good of the Bible; the less we are 
disposed to trust their professions of penitence, their love to 
the Saviour, or their real desire to obey his commands.” 
Equally hopeless is the state of religion among the congrega- 
tions atlarge. In the volume of “The Missionary Herald” for 
1833, the editor uses these triumphant words in speaking of 
the Sandwich Islanders. ‘ They are a Christian people.* 
Christianity has preceded civilization and is leading the way to 
it.” Yet unfortunately, in the very same volume, in the Jour- 
nal of Messrs. Dibble and Green, missionaries at Hilo, appears 
the following unlucky sentence, as if written on purpose to 
spoil his triumph. “As to the multitude, they are without 
feeling, without serious reflection, and without thought. Their 
minds are dark, their hearts insensible. They are Heathen.” t 

Finally ; hitherto the mission had constantly received the 
support of the government; and, as the last report states, 
“The churches, schools, teachers, and the whole system of 
religious order and influence leaned, in no small degree, upon 
the government, the authority of which was freely employed 
to sustain them.” But one by one the firm and powerful 
friends of the mission were summoned away ; Rihoriho, 
Tamoree, Karaimoku, Naihe, Keopuolani were gathered to 
their fathers; and last of all, the only remaining person who had 
the authority as well as the desire to sustain the missionaries, 
their long-tried and firm friend, Kaahumanu, died. It was 
alr ost a fatal blow to the success of the enterprise. 


“Tt soon became known,” says the Report, “that the highest chief 
(the young king) had relaxed the reins of moral duty, and every- 
where the effect was such as might have been expected. There 
was a falling off in the schools and in the congregations. The 
Sabbath began to be profaned by sinful recreations. Not a few re- 
sumed their old habits of intemperance. Some of the members of 
the church fell, and the love of others waxed cold. In short, it be- 
came painfully obvious, that there had been a lamentable change in 
the moral influences which have for years been operating upon the 
nation.” t 


Accounts now began to be received from almost every station, 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXIX. p. 21. 
+ Ibid. p. 60. 
{ Report, p. 87. 
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of the relapse of this people into immorality and indiffer- 
ence to religion; the numbers in the schools diminished, a 
portion of the church at Kailua abandoned the faith, others at 
Hilo, embracing idolatry. ‘There are some strong indica- 
tions,” say the missionaries, “at the present time of a retro- 
grade march. Our schools, especially at Oahu, have suffer- 
ed.” “‘ Unless God interfere with a strong hand and stretched- 
out arm and save the people, we have much reason to fear that 
an overwhelming majority will turn away from all means of 
grace, and, in one broad phalanx, push their way to perdition.” 
« The lower classes are a mass of corruption, — a great major- 
ity of them have gone back to their old habits, and their good- 
ness has passed away like a morning cloud.” * 

Such is the state of things in the Sandwich Islands, accord- 
ing to the latest accounts afforded by the missionaries them- 
selves. What then becomes of the boast of “'The Missionary 
Herald,” about the volumes that have been printed, the hun- 
dreds of schools, and the thousands of scholars, the gathering 
of congregations and churches, the support of government, and 
the improvement of morals? Alas! these have passed away 
like the morning dew. 

It is worthy of remark, that the failure of the enterprise is 
distinctly announced, in the report of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, for the last year. The 
passage to which we allude, runs as follows. 


** And here it might, with some appearance of reason, be asked, 
— Is it, on the whole, a matter for rejoicing, or regret, considering 
the unpreparedness of the churches for such an event, that the en- 
tire nation of the Sandwich Islands was thrown at once upon the 
hands of the Christians in the United States ? it was, as if China, 
with all its millions, should now be thrown, in the same manner, 
upon the Protestant churchesof America and England. The 
churches had not zeal enough, nor experience enough, nor men 
enough disposed to enter the harvest in so remote a field; nor did 
the churches perceive the length and breadth of their duty involved 
in the remarkable developements of such a providence in the Sand- 
wich Islands; nor were they prepared for the amazing exigency 
growing out of a national abjuration of idolatry by the mere au- 
thority of government. And it is to be feared that the churches 
are not yet prepared to appreciate their duty in such circum- 
stances ; and perhaps God, in his infinite wisdom, may see fit to 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXX. pp. 286, 287, 372. 
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allow the harvest, which we might have reaped at the Sandwich 
Islands, but for our criminal unfitness and backwardness, to be in 
a measure wrested from us, or at least greatly delayed, that we 
may learn wisdom for the future, and become better prepared to 
be co-workers with him in those more glorious manifestations of 
his power which we are encouraged to expect in these latter days. 
As it regards the mission, the events that have been referredto 
are undoubtedly favorable in the following respects, viz. 

“1. In checking the tendency to rely on human power, and pro- 
moting a dependence upon God, and of course a spirit of prayer in 
the missionaries and their patrons. 

‘2. In counteracting the strong tendency to hypocrisy which 
there is found to be among the common people. And. 

“3. By directing the attention of the missionaries more to the ne- 


cessity of laying deep and permanent foundations for the religious 
institutions of the Islands.” * 


Thus a whole nation is to be abandoned, for no one knows 
how long, to the dominion of Satan, for the instruction of the 
missionaries and the Orthodox churches of America ! 

Argument to prove the inadequacy of means to the end 
proposed, is unnecessary, when such confessions as these are 
made ; and we have only to mourn, with the Board of Mis- 
sions, over hopes delayed and objects unattained, over the 
vain expenditure of thousands and the bootless exile of so 
many men and women from their homes to no purpose; in a 
word, over the utter failure of their plans for introducing Chris- 
tianity, civilization, or better morals into these islands. 

We come now to the examination of an affair, which has a 
very different character from all the proceedings of the mis- 
sion which we have thus far detailed ; we mean “the expulsion 
of the Catholic priests from these lends, We give, first, the 


account of the transaction as it stands in Reynolds’s “ Voyage 
of the Potomac.” 


“ Some time before the arrival of the Potomac, a few Spanish 
Missionaries of the Catholic faith came from the coast of Califor- 
nia with the view of establishing a school and church for the benefit 
of the heathen islanders. ‘They were men of learning, and agree- 
able manners and conversation ; and in all their acts and behaviour, 
appeared sincerely pious. They brought with them funds enough 
to raise suitable houses, and soon learned the language so as to 
converse with the natives. Pleased with their manners and in- 
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structions, the natives came in numbers to be taught by them; so 
that the school and place of worship began to be crowded. They 
followed the course of instruction, in some degree, laid down by 
the American Missionaries ; and never attempted to draw the 
natives to themselves, except by amiable aud kind deportment. 
Indeed, they were exemplary in all their actions. But their suc- 
cess was too great, and they were ordered to discontinue their wor- 
ship. At first they refused, and informed the authorities, that 
theirs was also the worship of the same God with the American 
Missionaries, -— the forms alone were different. But all this was of 
no avail. The natives were forced from their houses of worship 
by native soldiers, ordered by authority! Things became serious. 
The natives wished still to attend the new comers; but this was 
prohibited. The Missionaries were ordered to depart; and finally 
were compelled, with threats of personal violence, to leave their 
labors and the island, and go on board a little rickety vessel be- 
longing to one of the chiefs, in which they were conveyed to the 
coast of California, and there inhumanly set on shore, in a barren 
spot, and distant from any settlement. This is not all. The Cal- 
ifornia Missionaries were not only forcibly compelled to forego all 
their benevolent intentions, and labors of love, but at the time of 
the Potomac’s arrival at Oahu, some forty natives, men, women, 
and children, were confined at hard labor, on a coral wall which 
was then erecting, of several miles in extent, in the country, and 
were not allowed to visit the town. One woman was seen with an 
infant on her back, bearing large stones in her arms for building 
this wall! And this punishment was inflicted because they were 
Catholics, and would not change their religion for that of the Mis- 
sionaries of the Islands. 

“At the conference previously alluded to between Commodore 
Downes and the authorities, this subject was introduced ; when 
the Commodore, in a mild, though decisive tone, explained to the 
chiefs and queen regent, that in England, in the United States, and 
other countries, persons were not punished for their religious opin- 
ions; and that Catholic countries might not view with indifference 
such cruel treatment of Catholics ; that a bitter spirit of persecu- 
tion was not sanctioned in any enlightened country, and ought at 
once to be abolished. There were few present at this interesting 
conference who will soon forget the apparent reluctance with 
which Mr. Bingham, head of the Mission, interpreted this liberal 
and truly Christian advice; and that in apparent justification of 
the authorities, he instanced Spain as a country that would not ad- 
mit of toleration! ‘The Commodore’s remarks seemed to break, 
like new light, upon the minds of the chiefs ; and the release of 
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the unhappy sufferers for ‘ conscience sake’ followed immediately 
afterward.” * 


The Missionaries give the following account of the same 
affair, in their joint letter, dated Honolulu, January 17th, 1832. 


‘“* You have heard of the disastrous enterprise in which Boki and 
Manuia embarked soon after the visit of the United States ship 
Vincennes, and the loss of Manuia and most of his crew, and the 
almost certain loss of Boki and his crew and vessel, and the conse- 
quent change of government in this island. You are aware also, 
that subsequently to those changes, the government ordered the 
Jesuits to leave the island within three months, or be liable to be 
treated as strangers in other countries, who refuse to comply with 
the laws or who render themselves obnoxious to government.” 
“The three months expired and the chiefs waited till the fall ships 





* In connexion with Reynolds’s account of the persecution of the 
Catholics, it may not be uninteresting to our readers to examine a speci- 
men of literary ingenuity cited by him, which is almost without a par- 
allel. It is a translation or paraphrase of Heber’s Missionary Hymn. 
The second stanza, which relates particularly to the subject, we give 
first in Heber’s own words, then as rendered into the Sandwich Islands’ 
language, and finally a literal translation into English of the latter. 


Heber’s hymn. Sandwich Islands’ language. 
What though the spicy breezes Auwe na lahuiaina 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, O na akua e! 
Though every prospect pleases, Ka make o na aina 
And only man is vile ; I kulou i ke kii: 
In vain with lavish kindness Ko Aferika pouli ! 
The gifts of God are strown, Ko Asia naaupo ! 
The heathen in his blindness Ko Mahomeda pule! 
Bows down to wood and stone. Ko Roma hewa hou! 


Lateral translation of the above. 


Wo to the people 

Of strange gods 

Who adore idols ; 

The perdition of nations, 

The Africans in darkness, 

The Asiatics in ignorance, 

The Mahometans and 

The Romans returned to their wickedness. 


If all the translations from the English into the language of the 
Sandwich Islands are made with similar exactness and fidelity, they 
must indeed form a valuable literature. We have heard much of the 
talents and learning of Jesuits; but we doubt if they ever produced 
any thing to be compared with the above specimen. 
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arrived and sailed again, some to England, some to the United 
States, and some to other coasts. ‘They then fitted out the brig 
Waverley, one of their own vessels, and, on the 24th of December, 
sent her, with the two Jesuits on board, to the coast of California 
at the expense of a thousand dollars.” * 


It will be observed that this account, given by the missiona- 
ries, agrees in all the essential particulars, as far as it goes, with 
the history of the transaction by Reynolds. ‘The missiona- 
ries, however, with singular modesty refrain from showing that 
they had any participation in the affair. The editor of “The 
Herald,” however, does them more justice in his remarks. 


“The facts concisely stated,” says he in the same connexion, 
‘appear to be these. ‘The Jesuits were four years in Oahu, so 
that the intelligent chiefs had an opportunity to gain some correct 
notions of their religious opinions and rites. The chiefs also sat- 
isfied their minds, by conference with their Protestant teachers, by 
reading a translation of Mr. King’s simple and excellent letter to 
his Maronite Roman Catholic friends i in Syria, and by examining 
the portions of the word of God in their own language, — that all 
sorts of idol worship were utterly at variance with the letter and s spir- 
it of Christianity, and that the opinions and ceremonies of the 
Romish Church were, in general, contrary to the Scriptures ; and 
they regarded the introduction of the papal religion among the 
people, as little better than a revival of the baleful superstitions 
from which they had been so recently disenthralled.”’ + 


O rare and happy results of Orthodox education! Under 
the blessed influences of which, the barbarous chiefs of a 
nation of savages were able, in four years, to form “ correct ”’ 
notions upon a subject which has occupied the lives of many 
of the wisest and best men in civilized lands without being ex- 
hausted, —to decide that a form of religion, embraced and de- 
fended by Pascal, and Massillon, and Fenelon, and Cheverus, 
is ‘at variance ‘with the letter and spirit of Christianity,” 
‘contrary to the Scriptures,” and little better than the “ bale- 
ful superstitions ” of the most degraded heathenism ! 

We leave it to any impartial reader, whether the term Jes- 
uit be more suitably applied to the Catholic priests, or to the 
writer of the last cited paragraph. 





* Missionary Herald, Vol. XXVIIL. pp. 351, 352. 
¢ Ibid. p 352. 
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Nothing is said in the Journal of the missionaries of the 
persecution of the natives for embracing Catholicism ; this part 
of the story is wisely kept out of sight; we are not aware, 
however, that the account given of it by Mr. Reynolds has 
been contradicted in any of the Orthodox publications, and we 
are obliged to conclude that it is true. Mr. Bingham speaks 
of visiting a number of the natives who were at work upon a 
wall in the neighbourhood of his station, from whom he met with 
rather a cold reception, as they refused to have any conver- 
sation with him. ‘They had been under the instruction of the 
Catholics. He asked them if they knew how to read; they 
answered that they did not; they also replied in the negative 
to his question, if they did not wish to Jearn. From bis ac- 
count of the interview we infer that these poor savages, who 
probably believed that the expulsion of their instructers was 
owing to his influence, were quite inclined to cut his acquaint- 
ance. He retired, exclaiming “Q dreadful delusion !”’ “ to 
be the willing slaves of ignorance, without the desire or means 
of knowing the truth ! “How dreadful to have the author of 
eternal truth send upon us strong delusions, that we may be- 
lieve a lie and be damned, because we receive not the love 
of truth. LIrode home, with some feelings, I hope, of com- 
passion for these deluded pagans, who had now been led ap- 
parently to hate the only light that shines in this dark world 
to give the knowledge of the glory of God.” * _ 

It may be doubted whether the feeling of compassion was 
uppermost in the mind of the missionary ! We strongly sus- 
pect, that the natives whom Mr. Bingham visited upon this 
occasion were the persecuted individuals, whom Mr. Rey- 
nolds describes as condemned to work upon the king’s wall ; 
and it is not difficult in this case to imagine that they should 
listen with some coolness to his questions. 

The credit of this persecution is generally, and, as we be- 
lieve, justly, ascribed to Mr. Bingham. The Catholic mission- 
aries established themselves in the neighbourhood of his station, 
there prosecuted their labors, and continued there, till forcibly 
removed ; besides this, whatever influence the government re- 
ceived from the “ Protestant teachers,” and judging from the re- 

marks of the editor of ‘* The Missionary Herald,” it could not 
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have been small in this case, must have come from Mr. Bingham, 
as his station was at the seat of government, and he was, by far, 
more in the habit of intercourse with the authorities than any 
other missionary. Besides this, we are told in the account 
above cited from the “ Voyage of the Potomac,” that he ap- 
parently justified the persecution, and was very reluctant to in- 
terpret to the king the truly liberal and Christian-like remarks 
of Commodore Downes. 

Till he or his friends shall make it appear that these charges 
are unjust, there must rest a stain upon his reputation which 
the profession of a missionary is not enough to remove. 

We have thus demonstrated we trust to the entire convic- 
tion of all impartial readers, from the documents of the mis- 
sionaries and their friends, that the enterprise has proved total- 
ly unsuccessful. Never was a similar attempt apparently made 
under more favorable circumstances ; never was a people 
more manifestly prepared by the hand of Providence for the 
reception of Christian teachers ; never were the means more 
readily supplied, or the laborers cheered by more hearty sym- 
pathy and good wishes. Yet never was failure more signal. 
It appears from the last report of the Board of Commissioners 
as well as the Journals of the missionaries for two or three 
years past, that the means employed have been totally inade- 
quate to the ends proposed; large sums have been expended, 
and a vast amount of privation and suffering has been en- 
dured, to no purpose. We have labored to set forth these facts 
because they teach us the important lesson, that Christianity 
and civilization are not to be imparted to barbarous nations 
by sudden and violent means, but, on the contrary, are a 
work of time,—to be gently inculcated among successive 
generations, gradually but surely extending their influence ; 
that the young are to be instructed rather than adults ; and that 
the introduction of the various arts of civilization are necessary 
to prepare the way for Christianity. 


H. R. Cc. 
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Arr. VI.— Philip Van Artevelde ; a Dramatic Romance, 
in Two Parts. By Henry Taytor, Esq. Two Volumes, 
16mo. Cambridge and Boston. James Munroe & Co. 
1835. 


Tue publication of this poem in this country was preceded 
by such high encomiums from the leading Reviews of Great 
Britain, that it was impossible that its reception amongst us 
should be unprejudiced and impartial ; and if, notwithstanding 


5 
the first feeling of disappointment from this cause and the de- 


, tection of some faults in the work which we were not prepared 


to see, we have yet risen from its perusal with a conviction 
that it is a work of rare beauty and power, there can be no 
doubt that it well deserves this character. It is a very daring 
work, and risks failure in every way by attempting to unite 
every variety of composition in one piece. It passes from the 
stern to the tender, from the lofty to the pathetic, and strikes 
all the changes of the heroic, the lyric, the dramatic, and the 
descriptive, the didactic, and the familiar. No young author 
ever made his beginning in a bolder and more venturesome en- 
terprise, or by his first attempt secured a more dicided claim to 
be esteemed a writer of high and diversified talents, whose 
fame is already sure. We are glad to see it republished here, 
and in a style more worthy of an elegant author than it is 
sometimes our lot to witness. We shall be yet more glad to 
learn, that our countrymen can find leisure, amid the distract- 
ing bustle of over-active prosperity, to buy and read it. 

Until this work appeared, it seemed to have become a set- 
tled opinion with many, that the age of poetry, like that of 
chivalry, was gone; that the world had outgrown its love of 
sweet song, or, as some would say, had put it away with its 
other childish things ; and it was soberly argued, that not only 
had the inspiration departed with the departure of the few great 
bards, but that the taste had become extinct. Yet we sup- 
pose that what was taken as proof of decay, was in fact nothing 
more than a symptom of exhaustion. How should we expect 
the world to appear after the vehement and maddening poeti- 
cal excitements of the last twenty-five years? The history 
of the world can probably furnish no parallel to the poetical 
glory of that distinguished period ; and nothing was more nat- 
ural than that, at its passing away, it should leave all the con- 
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sequences of an over-stimulated and jaded feeling. The peo- 
ple who had been for a quarter of a century accustomed to the 
daily exhibitions of passion, eloquence, truth, and philosophy, 
displayed in all their most attractive and fanciful forms by such 
masters of human nature and the English tongue as then filled 
the world with their discourse, could not readily listen to their 
imitators and successors. Many of these brought forward 
works, which, as Southey said of Ebenezer Elliott, the corn- 
law poet, would have made them famous, if not immortal, half 
a century ago ;* but they came upon the stage like some fine 
though inferior singers, when the ear has been ravished and the 
soul filled to its utmost capacity of enjoyment by the almost 
supernatural exertions of voice and expressions of passion from 
some master genius. ‘They could gain no hearing. They 
sunk for want of an audience. hus it was that every body 
began to talk of ‘ the decline of poetry ”’; as if, because the ap- 
petite was satisfied, no more food could be prepared. It was 
even alleged that the art could never be restored to its former 
place of reputation. But they who asserted this forgot, that 
poetry is one of the natural expressions of human feeling. 
There is anative want of the soul to which it is addressed ; and 
it can no more become unpopular or extinct, than oratory or 
song. Certain forms of it may languish; of its temporary 
fashions the world may grow weary ; but, let the fashion 
change (it will be changed to a certain extent by every truly 
great poet), and the taste will revive. What astonishing differ- 
ences between Pope and Cowper, or between Cowper and 
Byron ; and again, in the great constellation which is just 
going out, how totally unlike to each other are every two that 





* How often have we occasion to remark, that it is not genius or ex- 
cellence alone which can secure fame; accidental circumstances have 
much to do with a man’s celebrity. The race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong; time and chance happento all. In the notes 
to the present work, after citing some striking passages from a “ speech 
against political unions,” the writer remarks, “It is a singular trait of 
the times, that a speech containing so much of sagacity and mature 
reflection as is to be found in this exercitation, should have been deliv- 
ered in an academical debating club, and should have passed away in a 
pamphlet, which, as far as 1 am aware, attracted no notice. Time 
and place consenting, a brilliant Parliamentary reputation might be 
built upon a tithe of the merit.” (Vol. 1. p. 228.) A very curious 
work was a few years since published in France, on the idea of detect- 
ing the false foundations of the reputation which the world has award- 
ed to many famous persons. 
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shall be named together ;—Scott, Southey, Byron, Moore, 
Wordsworth, Crabbe, Hemans, Campbell, Joanna Baillie ; — 
one thinks of these diversities of magnificent genius with in- 
expressible amazement. It was the infinite variety in which 
these wonderful persons displayed the poetic enthusiasm, much 
more than its intensity, that created the lassitude which fol- 
lowed. Had they been all of the same school, had they exer- 
cised their artin the same way, they would but have prepared 
the public the more eagerly to receive some new-invented 
method. But they left no method untried. ‘They had 


“run 
Through each mode of the lyre, and were masters of all ;”” 


and nothing remained butto settle down into vacancy and silence. 
But it were folly to esteem it a state of death. A season of 
extreme and long-continued excitement may bring on a season 
of lethargy and indifference ; but this will pass away like the 
effects of opium on the body, and the desires of a healthy ap- 
petite will return. It is therefore in the nature of things im- 
possible, that the depression of the last few years should be 
permanent. The only uncertainty would be as.to the quarter 
from which the revival would spring, and the character which 
the new school would assume. ‘These points could be decided 
only by the experiment of that successful genius, who should 
break the dull enchantment, and make himself the leader of 
the revolution or restoration. 

Whether Mr. Taylor is to be this fortunate champion, must 
be allowed to be quite uncertain ; though some voices have 
hailed him as such. The warm welcome which his adventu- 
rous undertaking has met with, in certain high quarters, is am- 
ple proof that the world is by no means dead to the beautiful 
art it has in all ages idolized, but has been only reposing, and 
is ready enough to arouse itself at the first strain that shall be 
heard from a true minstrel’s touch. If the criticism contained 
in his own sensible Preface be just, then the attention excited 
to his poem is one of the auspicious signs of the times; for it 
may be taken as an indication, that the public mind is returning 
to a healthier tone, is throwing off its infatuated attachment to 
the vicious peculiarities w hich have been mingled with the 
powerful works of recent days, and is resuming its “submission to 
the calm and dignified laws of the elder literature of England 
and the world. We should be glad to see this restoration 
taking place in the prose literature as well as the poetry of 
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the times. It is too soon however to expect this. 'The mad- 
ness of the magazines, and the crazy competition of hungry 
and ambitious authors, who care not how they trample on 
English and common sense if they can but extort a stare and 
gain their bread, will urge the evil to a higher pitch of extrav- 
agance before it will be ripe for destruction. In Great Britain, to 
be sure, it can hardly be carried further. ‘The force of folly 
can no farther go.” But in this country we have been hitherto 
congratulating ourselves that the purity of our writers had not 
been soiled by the affectations and conceits and flippancies 
and intensities and mock inspirations of the Blackwoods and 
Frazers, and what has been well styled the “ affected, 
overstrained, feverish, convulsionary literature ” of the times. 
But our turn appears to be coming, and we are doomed to 
receive over again in our native journals the miserable tinsel, 

and disgusting smartness, which have become but too fashiona- 
ble with the proud islanders. Let us hope that the friends of 
orderly letters will do what they may to limit the progress of 
this evil. If it may not be wholly shunned, let them at least 
strenuously check it. So vicious a school is too unnatural to 
be long-lived ; and it will be much to the credit of the coun- 
try, if its scholars shall successfully exert themselves to abridge 
its natural term of life and cut it short in the midst. If it live 
but a year, it will be a year of mischief too much. 

It is one cause of the interest belonging to the appearance 
of this volume, that it is likely to have an influence upon the 
point to which we are referring. And this, not only from the 
decided marks of attractive and skilful talent which it exhibits, 
but from the very judicious piece of criticism by which it is 
prefaced ; acriticism, which, without any arrogance in its tone, 
speaks of the late school, ‘of which Byron was the example 
and the head, as too merely imaginative, sensitive, and fantas- 
tic, to be reputed poetry of the highest order, and too slight 
and evanescent in its beautiful structure, to satisfy the under- 
standing and take permanent possession of the strongholds of 


fame. 


“Tt consists of little more than a poetical diction, an arrange- 
ment of words implying a sensitive state of mind, and therefore 
more or less calculated to excite corresponding associations, though, 
for the most part, not pertinently to any matter in hand; a diction 
which addresses itself to the sentient, not the percipient, properties 
of the mind, and displays merely symbols or types of feelings, which 
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might exist with equal force in a being the most barren of under- 
standing.” — p. Xvi. 

**T would by no means wish to be understood as saying that a 
poet can be too imaginative, provided that his other faculties be 
exercised in due proportion to his imagination. I would have no 
man depress his imagination, but I would have him raise his rea- 
son to be its equipoise. What I would be understood to oppugn, 
is the strange opinion which seems to prevail aniongst certain of 
our writers and readers of poetry, that good sense stands in a spe- 
cies of antagonism to poetical genius, instead of being one of its 
most essential constituents. ‘The maxim that a poet should be 
‘of imagination all compact,” is not, I think, to be adopted thus 


‘literally. That predominance of the imaginative faculty, or of 


impassioned temperament, which is incompatible with the attrib- 
utes of a sound understanding and a just judgment, may make a 
rhapsodist, a melodist, or a visionary, each of whom may produce 
what may be admired for the particular talent and beauty belong- 
ing to it: but imagination and passion, thus unsupported, will 
never make a poet, in the largest and highest sense of the appel- 
lation.” 

“Mr. Shelley and his disciples, however, — the followers (if I 
may so call them) of the pHanrastic scHoor, labor to effect a rev- 
olution in this order of things. They would transfer the domicile 
of poetry to regions where reason, far from having any supremacy or 
rule, is all but unknown, an alien and an outcast; to seats of 
anarchy and abstraction, where imagination exercises the shadow 
of an authority, over a people of phantoms, in a land of dreams.” 
— Vol. 1. pp. xix. — xx. 


The poem which follows is constructed on a wholly different 
idea. It is founded on reality, common sense, and philosophy, 
appealing to the imagination for illustration and ornament, but 
building up the main body of sterner materials. It is a picture, 
in dramatic form, of the men and manners of turbulent Flan- 
ders, in the fourteenth century. The scene lies in a besieged 
city and a camp ; the time isa time of rebellion and war; 
the action is a representation of that strange union and contrast 
of public distress and prosperity with the under-current of 
private trial and change, love and hate, sorrow and joy, gener- 
osity and selfishness, which must always go to make up the 
reality of a state of warfare, as well as of the common con- 
dition of life. What is private and individual is far more af- 
fectingly displayed, as it is more interesting in itself, than 
what pertains to the public movements and the fortunes of the 
state. Indeed it is wonderful, how, into the midst of tumult 
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and uproar, the author has been able to introduce so much 
quiet philosophy and such exquisite scenes of tenderness. It 
is such passages that show him to be the true poet, and that 
satisfy us of his capacity to reach the highest place, though 
there are defects in the present work which forbid our accord- 
ding him so high a rank at present. A specimen of the pas- 


ages to which we allude may be found in the description of 
Ukenheim’s family. 


“ ARTEVELDE. 


‘‘Now render me account of what befell, 
Where thou hast been to-day. 


CLARA. 

It is but little. 
I paid a visit first to Ukenheim, 
‘The man who whilome saved our father’s life, 
When certain Clementists and ribald folk 
Assailed him at Malines He came last night, 
And said he knew not if we owed him aught, 
But if we did, a peck of oatmeal now 
Would pay the debt, and save more lives than one. 
I went. It seemed a wealthy man’s abode ; 
The costly drapery and good house-gear 
Had, in an ordinary time, betokened 
That with the occupant the world went well. 
By a low couch, curtained with cloth of frieze, 
Sat Ukenheim, a famine-stricken man, 
With either bony fist upon his knees, 
And his long back upright. His eyes were fixed 
And moved not, though some gentle words I spake : 
Until a little urchin of a child 
That called him father, crept to where he sat 
And plucked him by the sleeve, and with its small 
And skinny finger pointed : then he rose, 
And with a low obeisance, and a smile 
That looked like watery moonlight on his face, 
So weak and pale a smile, he bade me welcome. 
I told him that a lading of wheat-flour 
Was on its way, whereat, to my surprise, 
His countenance fell, and he had almost wept. 


ARTEVELDE. 
Poor soul! and wherefore ? 




















The man who writes thus is a true poet. 
does not always write thus. He is sometimes negligent, coarse, 
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CLARA. 


That I soon perceived. 
He plucked aside the curtain of the couch, 
And there two children’s bodies lay composed. 
They seemed like twins of some ten years of age, 
And they had died so nearly both together 
He scarce could say which first: and being dead, 
He put them, for some fanciful affection, 
Each with its arm about the other’s neck, 
So that a fairer sight I had not seen 
Than those two children, with their little faces 
So thin and wan, so calm, and sad, and sweet. 
[ looked upon them long, and for awhile 
I wished myself their sister, and to lie 
With them in death as they did with each other ; 
I thought that there was nothing in the world 
I could have loved so much ; and then I wept; 
And when he saw I wept, his own tears fell, 
And he was sorely shaken and convulsed, 
Through weakness of his frame and his great grief. 


ARTEVELDE. 


It was a thousand pities he deferred 
So long to ask our aid. 


CLARA. 


It was indeed. 
But whatsoe’er had been his former pride, 
He seemed a humbled and heart-broken man. 
He thanked me much for what I said was sent; 
But J knew well his thanks were for my tears. 
He looked again upon the children’s couch, 
And said, low down, they wanted nothing now. 
So, to turn off his eyes, 
I drew the small survivor of the three 
Before him, and he snatched it up, and soon 
Seemed quite forgetful and absorbed. With that 
I stole away. 


ARTEVELDE. 


There is a man by fate 
Fitted for any enterprise of danger. 
Alas! of many such I have the choice.” 
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slovenly in his verse, vulgar in his diction, prosaic in his thought. 
He seems to be haunted by a fear of the canon which he asserts 
in his Preface: ‘ Let no man sit down to write with the pur- 
pose of making every line and word beautiful and peculiar; ” 

a very just maxim, but not to be so applied as to apologize for 
what we sometimes find in the present work, — pieces of ordi- 
nary and unfinished workmanship patched on, in the midst of 
the most delicate and beautiful. ‘The poet is bound to sustain 
himself, though not always to be striking. It is quite as un- 
lawful for him to fall below a decorous and elegant propriety, 
as to be perpetually aiming at the brilliant and sublime. If 
the latter makes him ridiculous, the former renders him offen- 
sive. And Mr. Taylor seems to us to have occasionally of- 
fended in this way, from an undue anxiety not to offend in the 
other. Closely connected with this blemish is another still 
more objectionable, and for which no such apology can be 
made ;—the approach to profaneness, in the frequency with 
which the name of the Supreme Being is uttered, in all sorts 
of irreverent exclamations. It is an offence against good taste 
and serious feeling altogether gratuitous; and we are wholl 
unable to account for it, that such a writer should exhibit the 
poverty of mind which is indicated by this use of vulgar ex- 
pletives. 

Excepting the circumstance just adverted to, we are not 
aware that any considerable objection is to be made to the 
poem on the score of moral tendency ; though it cannot be 
said to lay claim to any high commendation in this respect. 
The writer appears not to have had any higher view in its com- 
position than to frame a piece of literary art, leaving the moral 
wisdom, the philosophy of virtue, the instruction concerning 
principle and character, to be incidentally developed, or to be 
not developed at all, as might suit his humor while writing. 
Considering what literature is and has always been, this is not to 
be wondered at, though it is to be lamented. We do not, indeed, 
regard the deficiency in the present case to be so entire and 
damnatory as do some, who speak of the book as having a ten- 
dency directly immoral. We doubt whether such persons do 
not consider it too curiously ; we apprehend that, when rightly 
examined, the portions of the work, on which they form that 
opinion, will be found not to justify it. ‘These portions are in 
certain aspects undoubtedly unpleasant, — they offend our deli- 
cacy, — we wish that they were otherwise. Connected though 
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they be with some of the sweetest poetry of the work, the 
reader is painfully uneasy as he peruses them. But if we al- 
low a subject like the present to be treated at all, if we permit 
a poet to discuss, what is unquestionably a great and instructive 
theme, — the effects of sudden elevation to power and pros- 
perity upon the character of a retired and studious man, called 
from his habits of contemplative life to head an army in rude 
times, and wage war against the oppressors of his country, — 

to trace the growth of ambition in his heart, and the change 
which is wrought upon his temper, principles, and habits , through 
the deteriorating influences of his changing and successful ca- 
reer ;— if a poet may meddle with this high argument, and be 
allowed to select for exhibition the scenes and events, which in 
the clearest, briefest, most interesting manner, will unveil his 
hero’s state of mind, and portray the progress and character of 
his change ;—then it is impossible that he should not find 
himself compelled to touch upon descriptions and discussions 
which trench on the limits of propriety and decorum. The 
progress of decline in character cannot be described without 
describing vice ; the scenes which illustrate it are scenes of 
vicious temptation. They need not be made alluring in the 
representation, but the representation cannot be shunned. Now 
this is precisely the predicament in which Mr. Taylor stands. 
He has undertaken to show the rise, progress, greatness, and 
decline of a strong character. Perhaps he might have select- 
ed other situations which would equally well accomplish his 
purpose ; but it cannot be denied, that the situations he has 
selected do perfectly accomplish it, and that these are amon 
the most likely to occur in real life. It would be hard to show, 
that any within his option would not have involved questions 
of moral propriety altogether as weighty as occur at present. 
The actual moral of the plot isgood. ‘The lesson to be drawn 
from the example is a true and strong one; and the doubtful 
scenes in which the example is delineated, are to the full as 
unexceptionable in manner, as inoffensive in diction, allusion, 
and incident, as those which occur unblamed in the works of 
many standard writers ; —for example, in Southey’s Roderick, 
which we are not aware has ever been complained of on this 
account. The connexion between Roderick and the daughter 
of Count Julian embarrasses the reader quite as much as that - 
between Artevelde and Elena; even more, we should say, be- 
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cause it is more perpetually present to the mind, as the point 
on which the whole action turns. If there is a compensation 
for this in the moral to be drawn from the ill consequences, the 
misery, and the remorse, which follow so fearfully in the train of 
the sin, the same remark holds good in regard to the work before 
us ; for the poet has explained justly and with singular adroitness 
the shame, and debasement, and long misfortunes, which were 
the consequence of the corrupt passion to which the high- 
minded Artevelde gave way in the brilliant day of his pros- 
perity. And though it may be said, perhaps, that he has not 
made the most of his materials for a moral effect, it cannot be 
denied that he has thrown in many fine glimpses of a high 
philosophy, uttered many profound and wise observations 
on character and manners, and asserted the superintending rule 
of Providence and the authority of duty. We will give 
some specimens before we go further, that full justice may 
be done him in this particular. 


ADRIANA. 


“‘Lo, here I stand in jeopardy and fear, 
Weak, trembling, sick at heart, and wearied so 
With perturbation, and with pain so racked, 
That I have lost my patience, and for hours 
Have prayed for God’s deliverance through death ; 
Yet rather would I, yea, far rather, live 
A dateless life of anguish such as this; 
Rather live out my reason thus, and twist 
For restless years upon a bed-rid couch, 
With the sole sense of dotage and distress, 
Than change with thee and take upon my soul 
Thy forfeiture, and lodge within my breast 
That worm of memory which to-day shall breed, 
And which upon thy death-bed shall not die, 
But being of the soul, shall be immortal ! 
Go — God forgive thee! for not mine the heart 
That would invoke a curse.” Vol. 1. pp. 158, 159. 


“ ARTEVELDE. 


*‘ That Providence which makes the good take heed 
To safety and success, contrariwise 
Makes villains mostly reckless. Look on life, 
And you shall see the crimes of blackest dye 
So clumsily committed, by such sots, 
So lost to thought, so scant of circumspection, 
As shall constrain you to pronounce, that guilt 
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Bedarkens and confounds the mind of man. 

Human intelligence on murders bent 

Becomes a midnight fumbler ; human will 

Of God abandoned, in its web of snares 

Strangles its own intent.” Vol. 1. p. 77. 


There are many such passages, which show an aptitude for 
dbservation and a depth of moral remark. Still he cannot be 
numbered with the moral poets ; he cannot be placed by the 
side of Cowper, for example, or Southey, or Wordsworth. It 
is observable, too, that he has availed himself scarcely at all of 
the fine religious uses of such a catastrophe ; he sends no thought 
of the suffering and the penitent up to God, casts no glance of the 
disappointed and dying beyond the grave. In Roderick, the 
whole story of abandonment and crime is hallowed, and every 
thought of indelicacy is rebuked, by the commanding presence 
of a religious idea; the agonies of a wounded conscience and 
the peace of devout penitence are taught in powerful and pa- 
thetic strains. ‘To no such great results are we led in the 
work before us. ‘The story goes on according to the progress 
of the natural retributions of Providence; there is the stern 
law of error, then suffering, then death, and there is the end; 
—a process which a heathen poet might equally well have 
depicted, and which gave to a Christian an opportunity, never 
by such an one to be passed by, for teaching the high and im- 
mortal philosophy of human life, as it stands in revelation ; — 
for connecting the story of this feverish and wretched exist- 
ence, not only with the severe law of an invisible Providence, 
as irrefragable as fate, but with the benignant purposes of the 

sympathizing Father, and the everlasting destinies of the 
spiritual world. 

We are aware it may be said, that these remarks go rather 
against the whole subject and purpose of the poem, than to 
prove an error in the execution of the plan, being what it is. 
And in truth this is what we have wished to say. We are 
longing for a poem of a totally different character. We want 
to see the great poem which shall be produced by the perfect 
union of genius, philosophy, and true religion, exerted of set 
purpose, not to amuse, but to instruct and elevate. We are 
tired of the low and unmeaning purposes to which poetry has 
been so long devoted. Genius has a better task to perform, owes 
a higher debt to society and man, than to paint this outside of 
the soul in colors which are to fade, than to sing of virtue and 
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humanity in strains which cannot be sung in heaven. Literature 
has too long been content to be superficial, to hold it her per- 
fection to manage sentences and treat light subjects gracefully. 
Wonderful is it, how much talent has been wasted in com pos- 
ing, and how much panegyric in applauding, works of high 
pretension, which have no merit beyond their finished execu- 
tion, which impart not a glow to one good feeling, which 
teach no truth to the understanding, which encourage no good 
sentiment in the heart. The world ought to be tired of this 
empty labor of its gifted minds; those “minds ought to disdain 
the insignificant employment ; and all who care for the virtue 
or improvement of man, who would have society any thing 
more than a company of light-minded and effeminate idlers, 
should be as incapable, as was Cuvier, of reading a book 
which ‘ teaches nothing ” without the “ greatest irritation.” 
We do not mean to overlook the fact, while we are writing 
thus, that there are those who have done their duty in the 
manner that we suggest, and consecrated their pens to the last- 
ing themes of truth and man. It would be ungratefully to 
forget some of the most admirable names on the record of 
time. Let us never mourn the worse than waste of genius in 
the times of Charles the Second, without remembering, that 
it was preceded by the glorious Milton; and when we speak 
sadly of the profligate pen of Byron, and the objectless effu- 
sions of many of his distinguished contemporaries, let us not 
forget the several lofty names among them, that have been 
sternly true to their holy trust. We certainly cannot join the 
apotheosis with which his idolatrous followers are honoring the 
departure of Coleridge ; we cannot be persuaded that the stren- 
uous efforts of Wordsworth’s admirers will raise him to the 
rank which they claim for him ; but we reverence and applaud 
both of those eminent men for their fidelity to the higher nature 
of man, and their endeavour to lift poetry out of the earthy and 
trifling track j in which it has been so much condemned to walk. 
We acknowledge also the claim of Southey, —a writer whose 
fame, in our humble judgment, is yet to soar high above many 
who have been more admired, —to the honorable place of a re- 
ligious poet. We join heartily the tribute which has been paid 
to the devout and heart-sustaining minstrelsy of Mrs. Hemans, 
who made faith and heaven charming even to the worldly ; 
not to forget Montgomery and others, who have given noble 
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proof that they not barely desired to please the ear with a 
sweet sound, but were anxious to purify and instruct. 

It is time that all were such. It is time that every poem 
had its object, and that object a lofty one; and there is none 
lofty, in any adequate sense, excepting that which recog- 
nises, as chief in man, the spiritual nature and the spiritual 
life ; which loves, and addresses itself to, the sentiments that 
belong to his immortal condition; which communes with him 
as a creature infinitely exposed, tried, perilled, and infinitely 
blessed, and sings to him in strains which breathe of heaven, 
which help him to find the way to heaven, which are responses 


_ to the harps of the angels and the hymns of the cherubim, 


and which he may as fitly sing in the paradise of God and in 
company with the Eternal, as in this vale of mortal pilgrimage. 
Already there is much of this holy song floating on the heavy 
atmosphere of earth, and filling it, to those whose ears are open, 
with the deep enchantment of heaven. Genius has oftentimes 
put on the wings of an angel, and borrowed the strings of a ser- 
aph’s lyre, when he has poured out his soul in overflowing 
melody. We would it were always so. Pity that the poeta 
should ever be disjoined from the vates. He ought to regard 
himself, inspired as he is beyond other men, as consecrated to 
the highest range of thought, —as one of the servants of the uni- 
versal altar, on whose frontlet should be written ‘‘ Holiness to 
the Lord.” What is earthly and perishable he should leave 
to a meaner race, and, aspiring to immortality, should feel the 
immortality of earthly fame to be insufficient. 
H. W. JR. 





Art. VII.— A Narrative of the Visit to the American 
Churches by the Deputation from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. By AnpREw Reep, D.D. 
and James Marueson, D. D. In Two Volumes. New 
York. 1835. 12mo. pp. 336 and 363. 


In the spring of the last year two gentlemen were deputed 
by the Congregational Union, an active and powerful body 
among the English Dissenters, to reciprocate sentiments of 
Christian affection and fellowship with their Orthodox breth« 
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ren in this country, and also, by careful and exact inquiries 
on the spot, to obtain a better understanding of the character 
and tendency of some recent movements in the American 
churches, and of the constitution and government of the chur- 
ches themselves. We are far from wishing to call in question the 
general competency of these gentlemen for the work they un- 
dertook, or the general fairness and impartiality of their ac- 
counts in regard to those things which they themselves saw 
or heard. ‘The gross and often ludicrous blunders occurring 
in their “ Narrative ”’ are to be traced for the most part, we pre- 
sume, either to their own innocent mistakes as strangers and 
foreigners, or to the easy credit which they naturally gave to 
the misstatements of those who ought to have known, and prob- 
ably did know better. 

Soon after their arrival at New York they proceeded to 
Washington, Congress being in session ; then returned to 
New York so as to be present at the religious anniver- 
saries in that city early in May; then repaired to Phil- 
adelphia to attend the meetings of the General Assembly ; 
then hurried away to Boston, where they passed Election week ; 
from Boston they went by the way of Burlington to Quebec, 
visited the Falls on their way back, and proceeded thence to 
Erie, on Lake Erie. Here the gentlemen separated, Dr. 
Matheson traversing the interior of Pennsylvania alone, while 
Dr. Reed made a rapid tour through the Western States, and 
returned by the Virginia route to Philadelphia, where they again 
met. After this they spent some time in the western counties 
of New York, and in a second visit to New England, and then 
returned to Liverpool, in the same vessel which brought them 
out, Dr. Reed having, as he says, travelled in seven months 
no less than thirteen thousand miles. Of course it is not in 
our plan to follow these gentlemen step by step in their journey- 
ings ; but it may be useful to set down some of the general 
conclusions to which they came on subjects on which they had 
the best means of making up a well-considered and impartial 
judgment, and also to correct a few of the absurd inaccuracies 
into which they fell by trusting in other matters to idle ru- 
mors, or to the hearsay of prejudiced or perverse informers. 

No one subject occupied so much of the attention of the 
Deputation as the new measures adopted in what are called 
“Revivals of Religion.” In speaking particularly of the 
‘¢ Anxious Seat,” Dr. Reed observes ; : 
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“Then, as an evidence of character, it is certainly among the 
worst that can well be employed. It is a measure highly inviting 
to the ignorant, the vain, and the self-conceited ; and it is equally 
repulsive and difficult to the timid, the modest, and reflective. 
I can hardly conceive of a delicate and well-educated young female, 
being able to meet such a demand in the face of a large congrega- 
tion, unless she regards it as a duty to Christ, and a term of her 
salvation ; and then in obeying she does violence to those feelings, 
which are the safeguard and the beauty of her character. I have 
seen such young persons shrink and shudder at the call, through 
modesty, and then comply through fear; and, when complying, 
writhing from distress under hysterical tortures, But who has a 


_ Tight to ‘exact all this amount of suffering ? And is it not the worse, 


if it is not only unnecessary, but prejudicial, to the end proposed, 
by diverting the attention to a bodily service, from what alone 
is of acknowledged importance ?” — Vol. 11. p. '33. 


He afterwards speaks of the hazardous and precipitate con- 
clusions to which it leads. 


‘“‘ Such notices as the following are common in the several reli- 
gious papers : — 

*** Last Sabbath day I attended a camp meeting; it was orderly 
and solemn; and thirty-one professed to indulge hope.’ 

“*On Saturday an awful solemnity was onthe assembly. On 
Sabbath morning three persons gave themselves away to Christ, and 
were admitted to the church.’ 

‘*¢ A protracted meeting began on Monday. On the following 
Saturday the session examined twenty-one ; all ef whom were next 
day admitted to the church.’ 

*“¢ On the second day of the meeting, the anzious and the cons 
verts were called on to separate themselves from the rest of the 
congregation.’ 

*¢On the last day,’ at another meeting, ‘ about four hundred, 
if I mistake not, assembled in the anxious room. ‘The converts 
being called on to separate themselves from the anxious, about one 
third declared themselves converts.’ 

** A revival preacher, after delivering a sermon, called.on the anx- 
ious to meet him in the lecture-room. About two hundred obeyed. 
He called on them to kneel in prayer ; and he offered an alarming 
and terrific prayer. They arose. ‘As many of you,’ he said, 
‘as have given yourselves to God, in that prayer, go into the New- 
Convert room.’ Upwards of twenty went. ‘ Now,’ he said to 
the remainder, ‘let us pray.’ He prayed again in like manner. 
He then challenged those who had given themselves to God in 
that prayer, to go into the New-Convert room. Another set fol- 
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lowed. ‘This was repeated four times. The next morning he left 
the town, having previously sent a notice to the newspaper, stating 
that Mr. ——— had preached there last night, and that sixty-one 
converts professed religion.”” — Vol. 11. pp. 33, 34. 


On the final results of such proceedings he thus expresses 
himself; 


“The effect of such a course is, undoubtedly, to create a fear- 
ful amount of premature and unscriptural hope, and, therefore, of 
dangerous and destructive delusion. The effect again, on the 
church, is to fill it with unconverted, ignorant, and presumptuous 
persons, and to produce defection on the one hand, and corruption 
on the other. And this, in fact, has been the result. Of revivals, 
so managed, it is considered that not one fifth, sometimes not one 
tenth, have stood; and many of those who have remained in the church, 
have given painful evidence of the want of renewed character and 
conversation. If one half of those sixty-one, who were so hastily 
reported by the minister to whom I have referred, to be converted 
on one evening, should retain a false hope through life, and die 
with it in their right hand, where would the responsibility lie ? or 
who would dare to incur such responsibility 2 

‘“‘ Besides the objections to the new measures thus taken, it must 
be stated, that they seem to have the faculty of generating a spirit 
worse than themselves, and which is chiefly to be apprehended, 
Rash measures attract rash men. Those who would have felt it 
difficult enough to manage an argument, or discriminate between 
a right or wrong affection, are struck by what is so tangible and so 
visible, and so capable of impressing the grosser and animal sen- 
sations. Without the power and perhaps the piety of their teach- 
ers, they quickly usurp their places. As they have attained their 
stations by deviating from the usual way, they reckon that it is 
only to be retained by the same course ; and their onward and de- 
vious path is tracked by the most unsanctified violence and reck- 
less extravagance. 

‘In fact, a number of young and raw men, previously unknown 
to the ministry, and without pastoral experience, instead of giving 
themselves ‘to reading, meditation, and prayer,’ have chosen this 
shorter method to ministerial efficiency ; and the effect, wherever 
it has reached, has been exceedingly calamitous. They have an- 
nounced themselves as the revival preachers ; and have chosen to 
itinerate over the church; unsettling every thing, and settling 
nothing. They have denounced pastors, with whom they could 
not compare, men of tried and approved piety, as hypocrites, for- 
malists, ‘dumb dogs,’ and as ‘leading their people to hell,’ 
They have denounced the Christians who listened to them; and 
have made submission to their mechanism the test of their conver- 
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sion, They have addressed the sinner, under the name of fidelity, 
in harsh, severe, and bitter terms; and have been covetous either 
of submission or opposition. The endearments and ties of rela- 
tive life have been sacrificed to the bitter zeal which has taught the 
child to disrespect the parent, and the parent to cast off the child. 
They have made, as many have recently in our own land, great, 
if not full pretensions, to inspiration ; and have taught people to 
rely on impulse and impression in offering what has been called 
the prayer of faith. They have encouraged females to lead in 
prayer in promiscuous and public assemblies ; and, in fact, have 
revived all the irregularities of the Corinthian church, as though 
they had been placed on record, to be copied and not avoided.” — 


' Vol. 11. pp. 35-36. 


It will be recollected that Dr. Reed is a thorough Calvin- 
ist, that his intercourse, while in this country, was almost ex- 
clusively with the Orthodox, and often with those also, who 
are, or have been, noted Revivalists, and that in his judgment, 
as in ours, he had, in other respects, the best possible op- 
portunities for understanding this movement to the bottom, and 
in the most, favorable lights under which it can be presented. 
His conclusions are before us, expressed in stronger language 
than Unitarians commonly use. Let us hope that this publi- 
cation will not be without its effect. Not one in five, and 
sometimes not one in ten, of the converts made by the Ortho- 
dox at such times have stood. What a confession! 

The following strictures of Dr. Reed, on the manner in 
which part of the religious services in our Congregational 
churches is conducted, deserve attention, not only on their own 
account, but as indicating that Orthodoxy itself does not al- 
ways succeed in excluding levity. 


“The singing, generally, and universally with the Congrega- 
tionalists, isnot congregational. It is a performance entrusted to a 
band of singers, more or less skilful; and, as such, may sometimes 
afford one pleasure, but as an act of worship, it disappoints you 
greatly ; at least, if you have been accustomed to the more excel- 
lent way. You have the sense of being a spectator and auditor ; 
not of a participant; and this is destructive of the spirit of devo- 
tion. With its best execution, it is not half so fine as the concur- 
rent voices of a thousand persons, pouring forth their grateful senti- 
ments in holy psalmody; and, in its lowest estate, it is poor and 
chilling indeed. A good sermon is often made or marred by the 
hymn. I fear many a one has been sadly marred by it in News 
England. 
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**T recollect, on one occasion, before sermon, that beautiful hymn 
of Watts’s, ‘Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove,’ &c. was sung. 
There were some seven hundred people present; but the hymn 
rested with six or seven persons in the gallery. The last line of 
each stanza was left tothe female voices. At the line, ‘ And our 
devotions die,’ to give the dying notes the more effect, it was left 
to one voice. ‘The young woman kept her breath and diminished 
her tones as long as she could, and then turned round on her com- 
panions and smiled. 

“On another occasion, which was a special meeting of prayer 
and exhortation for the conversion of the world, I enquired of my 
brethren, uniting with me in the service, whether we could not 
close with the fine doxology, ‘From all that dwell below the 
skies,’ &c. and the Old-Hundredth tune? ‘ Most certainly,’ was 
the cheerful reply. It appeared, however, that there was another 
party to be consulted. Our wish was conveyed to the singers ; 
and the singers sent their respects, saying, that they could not 
sing it, as they were prepared with another piece. The conse- 
quence was, that a solemn service was closed, and sadly cooled 
down, by a performance in which none could join, in which none 
were meant to join, and in which none cared to join.” — Vol. 11. 


pp. 82, 83. 


The Deputation repeatedly express uneasiness at the course 
which the zealots for temperance are beginning to take here 
and elsewhere. ‘This appears from the following graphic de- 
scription of a meeting of a Temperance Society in Lexington, 


Kentucky. 


«* At sundown, as it is called, a bell began to toll. I concluded 
that there was to be a meeting of some sort and somewhere; and 
as my object was to mingle with the people, I followed its voice, 
and soon found myself at the Court-house. It was a meeting of 
the friends of Temperance. There was a poor promise of attend- 
ance when I arrived ; but at last there were nearly a hundred per- 
sons assembled ; they were all men. An individual moved to the 
chair. He had no speaking powers, and simply called on the 
Secretary to read the minutes. It appeared from these that 
monthly meetings had been resolved on, at which questions should 
be discussed ; and that this was the first meeting. ‘The question 
before them was, ‘ Whether, in the last one hundred years, intem- 
perance had not done more harm to the human race than murder, 
disease, war, and all other evils?’ 

*‘ When the subject was thus announced, there was a pause. 
The chairman solicited remark. Still there was a pause ; and 
nothing to relieve it. The lights were few; the room looked 
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heavy and dull; and those who occupied it looked heavy also and 
dull. All was sombre and silent ; except that spitting was engag- 
ing the interval, and was so continuous as to be like rain pattering 
from the roof, and so universal as to make you feel that you must 
get wet. I had a man sitting next to me who kept me constantly 
on the look-out ; but while he often made me jump, he did me no 
harm. ‘These men have surprising cleverness in spirting their 
tobacco-juice ; and, like good drivers, they seem to have pride in 
showing how near they can run to an object without touching it. 

** But to return to my company. By this time you are to undet- 
stand that a worthy clergyman arose, and had the boldness to take 
the affirmative of the question. Another pause occurred, with the 
same interlude. At length a person advanced, who, by his rough 
manner and bad expression, I took for a mechanic of the town, 
delivering himself honestly, but unused to the exercise. Howev- 
er, he quickly showed that he was an agent, and he made in the 
end a very indiscreet speech, in a most unwinning style. His 
statements relative to Lexington provoked some remarks. He 
hailed them, — he hoped that he should be opposed, — he delight- 
ed in it. A lawyer, of repute at the bar, spoke, but so strangely, 
that none could tell whether he was friend or foe. Some one 
expressed a fear that they should do no good without opposition ; 
and proposed that they should adjourn to get up an opposition ; he 
really feared that nobody would come again without it. And so it 
ended. It reminded me forcibly of a mancuvre played by one of 
our minor theatres lately. It had failed to get attention by other 
means ; so it gave notice, by large placards, of A Row at the Co- 
bourg, trusting in this as a last remedy for an empty house.” — 
Vol. 1. pp. 129, 130. 


In another place Dr. Reed, in summing up the results of 
his observations on the Temperance Movement in this country, 
says: 


** Tt is my duty to convey my impressions with perfect candor; 
and I shduld therefore observe, that this Society, and its noble 
cause, are suffering at the present time from slight, and I trust 
temporary, reaction. ‘The cause of Temperance has often been 
pleaded intemperately, and the intemperance of the mind, as well 
as of the body, has its appropriate punishment. Many have sought 
to extend the pledge to wines and other things; and have thus 
destroyed its simplicity and its power. Uniformly it is found that 
the use of wine is diminished where abstinence from the use of 
spirits obtains ; had the advocates of the great cause remained in- 
flexible to demanding one simple object, they would have won 
both; the fear is, in insisting on both, they may be denied all. 
No people know better than the Americans how to bear with manly 
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and united energy on any portentous evil of the day; they have 
only one fault,—they know not when to stop. However, they 
have, as a whole, acted above all praise; they have labored and 
prayed, prayed and labored, and the plague is stayed, and the na- 
tion is saved.” — Vol. 11. pp. 116, 117. 


These remarks evince good sense and discrimination. With- 
out intending to commit ourselves at present in regard to the 
** Wine Question,” we cannot shut our eyes on the fact, that 
many who have concurred heartily in “Temperance Meas- 
ures,” as they are called, do not however think well of these 
measures as a means of correcting or reducing all sorts and 
degrees of evil. Neither have they acted, nor do they now 
act, on the assumption that alcohol is equally injurious or 
dangerous in one combination as in another, because forsooth, 
as they are gravely told from some quarters, and with an air 
of triumph, “‘ Alcohol is alcohol.” Certainly too, as the advo- 
cates for extreme measures are never backward to call in ques- 
tion the motives of every one who counsels moderation, it may 
not be amiss to admonish them in return, that there are few 
things from which the community, particularly at this moment, 
has more to dread, than the selfish and petty ambition of 
second and third rate men to be foremost in reform, and the 
visionary and fanatical schemes originating in this source. 

Our attention is next called to the notices taken in these 
volumes of Unitarians, and the state of Unitarianism, in this 
country. Dr. Reed begins his account of the Massachusetts 
Convention of ministers, by saying ; 


** The following day I attended, with Dr. Codman, the Congre- 
gational Convention. This, unlike the Pastoral Association, in- 
cludes Unitarians. ‘The Convention is of the nature of our Wid- 
ow’s Fund Society ; and, like it, it embraces persons of different 
creeds, and yet is committed to an exercise of public worship. I 
can easily see how the Unitarian and the Orthodox may act to- 
gether for any purely civil or charitable end, without difficulty ; 
but if it is to be extended to acts of prayer, and the ministration 
of the word of life, I see nothing but difficulty. So far, however, 
as the difficulty is practical, the brethren think it is overcome, as 
of late years the decided majority is with the Orthodox, and they 
always appoint, by the consent of the minority, the preacher.” — 
Vol. 1. p. 64. 


‘¢ By the consent of the minority.” Really this is a little too 
bad. It would be difficult to name any act of exelusion and 
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intolerance on the part of the Orthodox of this Common- 
wealth, which produced at the time so much excitement, or 
called forth so loud an expression of indignation, as their refu- 
sal, a few years ago, to continue the practice of allowing the 
Liberal members of the Convention their turn in selecting the 
preacher. ‘I'he measure was resisted by the minority then, 
and has been resisted by them from that time to the present ; 
and, as a proof how entirely the moral sense of the community 
has gone along with them in this resistance, it is remarkable, 
that a charity, which used to be favored above all others, has 
sunk, since the change of policy above referred to, and because 
- of that change, into comparative insignificance. One would 
think it enough that the “‘ Widows’ Fund,” for Dr. Reed is 
right in what he says of the nature and objects of the Con- 
vention, has been sacrificed to the narrow views of a few lead- 
ing men in the majority : it is, we humbly conceive, a little too 
bad to make the Unitarians accessory in any way to this be- 
trayal of a sacred trust. 

As a specimen of the accuracy of the information given to 
these gentlemen as regards the statistics of Unitarianism, we 
copy their report of the relative strength of the different reli- 
gious denominations in Plymouth. 

** As you will have a strong interest in this place, I will aid 
your conceptions of it by briefly stating, that the township has a 
population of 5,400 persons. ‘There are four orthodox Congrega- 
tional places, having 1,200 hearers, and 400 communicants ; there 
is one Baptist, having about 350 hearers and 100 communicants ; 
there are one Unitarian and one Universalist, having together about 
600 hearers and about 40 communicants.” — Vol. 1. pp. 71, 72. 

Now it happens that the Unitarian society alone, in this 
ancient town, is larger than any two of the Orthodox societies, 
put together, and has a church of a hundred communicants. 
There is besides a Christian society, not noticed in the account, 
numbering a hundred communicants more, all of whom are un- 
derstood to be Unitarians. ‘The Unitarian and Universalist 
societies, instead of numbering together, as Dr. Reed would 
have it, just half as many as the Orthodox Congregationalists, 
actually contain, it is said, considerably more than half the legal 
voters in the town. Again we are told; 


“The Unitarians have, in the United States, 170 religious 
societies, and 159 ministers. In Massachusetts, they have 
about 130 societies, and 110 ministers. In Boston, which is their 
VOL. XIX. —3D S. VOL. I. NO. Il. 34 
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stronghold, they have twelve societies, and seventeen clergy, in- 
cluding two who are assistants, and three at large. With the ex- 
ception of Boston, the congregations are very small ; in that city, 
they average about 600, and out of it, about 100. Their commu- 
nicants are still lower, in comparison with other denominations.” 
— Vol. 11. p. 62. 

Did not Dr. Reed know, that the effect of this paragraph 
would be entirely to mislead his readers in regard to the amount 
of ‘opposition made, in this country, to the doctrine of the 
Trinity? Has he yet to learn that the Christians, as they are 
called, with their seven or eight hundred congregations, are 
anti-'l'rinitarians ; that the Universalists, another powerful and 
growing sect, are also generally anti-Trinitarians; and that a 
large secession from the Quakers in the Middle States, and a still 
larger one from the Baptists in the Western States, are under- 
stood to be anti-Trinitarian? Besides, even in regard to the 
Unitarian Congregationalists in Massachusetts, it is notorious 
that some of the largest and most flourishing societies in the 
denomination are out of Boston. We have seen it stated on 
the best authority, that in the County of Worcester alone, 
which is wholly interior and almost wholly agricultural, there 
are twenty-one Unitarian societies, numbering, by satisfactory 
computation, six thousand stated worshippers in all; that is, 
two hundred and eighty-five to a congregation. 

But what signifies it? for, according to Dr. Reed, the 
very name will soon be extinct. 

‘‘ Everywhere,” he says, ‘they [the Unitarians] are going 
down. They still retain what endowments they held; and in 
Boston, they have the wealth and fashion of the place about 
them ; ‘and they have the honor of being considered as the friends 
of the elegancies and literature of more refined life; but, as a 
sect, holding certain peculiarities which distinguish them from 
others, they are impotent indeed. ‘ Rich, but inefficient,’ as it 
has been used by one of their zealous champions to characterize 
that portion of their body in the father-land, may be employed 
with equal significance here. Since they have avowed themselves, 
they have taken the field in their own defence. But, with per- 
haps a decided superiority in letters and in adroitness, they have 
been beaten from every post.” — Vol. 11. p. 68. 

So much for the swagger of the polemic. And now for his 
proofs. He is so good as to inform us, that, 

‘‘ When this system was in its power and progress, it managed 
to get the Massachusetts’ Bible Society under its control. The 
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consequence was, that the Orthodox quietly retired, and formed 
a society for themselves. The ori: ginal society, in the hands of 


the Unitarians, actually disposed, last year, of twenty-one Bibles! ” 
— Vol. 11. p. 69. 


We confess ourselves to be utterly at a loss to conjecture 
what is aimed at in this strange fabrication, or what could pos- 
sibly have given rise to it. "The government of the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society is now, as it always has been, in the 
hands of ‘Trinitarians and Unitarians, without regard to secta- 
rian distinctions, and its activity during the year referred to 
was as great, we believe, as usual. ‘he Unitarians never 
managed, nor attempted to get the Society under their control ; 
neither have the Orthodox quietly retired, and formed a society 
for themselves : furthermore it appears from the Annual Re- 
port made May 26th, 1834, that the Society, i in the year pre- 
ceding, instead of limiting its operations to the paltry charity 
mentioned above, had distributed no less than two thousand 
eight hunded and twenty-five Bibles and Testaments. On our 


consciences, we are sometimes tempted to suspect the worthy 
deputy of being a wag. 
But enough of this; and we should have said still less, had 
we not supposed that the book might be appealed to in some 
places as an authority i in these matters. After giving us the 
“ facts of the case,” as we have seen, Dr. Reed condescends 
to favorus with what he calls “ the philosophy ” of the Unita- 
rian defection; by which it appears, if we understand him 
right, that the old ‘halfway covenant”? has been the principal 
agent in working all this mischief. We are so dull, however, 
as not to be able to perceive, even on his own showing, iw 
a device intended merely to secure the rite of baptism to the 
children of non-communicants could do much toward introducing 
worldliness into the church itself; or, even if it could, how it was 
likely to give to that wotldliaess the form of Uidvatidaioen. 
Accordingly we must think that the Doctor, notwithstand- 
ing his very luminous and satisfactory exposition of the whole 
matter, has still left the rise and early history of Unitarianism 
in this city and its vicinity a little in the dark ; and, this being 
the case, we must go back to the old theory for explaining 
the phenomenon. The promulgation of the system in ques- 
tion, and the general favor with which it has been received, 
and the ascendency it has attained in this neighbourhood are 
sufficiently accounted for, when it is recollected, that from the 
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beginning the churches have been less fettered here, than any- 
where else, either by creeds, forms, or ecclesiastical judicato- 
ries, and that here too, more than anywhere else, the Scrip- 
tures have been anxiously studied, not with a view to make 
them accord with the popular theology, but to make the pop- 
ular theology accord with them, — laymen also of intelligence 
and standing, as well as divines, taking part in the inquiry 
and giving to it nota little of its liberal tendency and tone. 
Much account is made in the “ Narrative,” of the half a dozen 
Orthodox churches which have been built in Boston during 
the last fifleen years; but no notice is taken of the fact 
that in the same time four Unitarian churches have also 
been added to the former number, and that the whole were 
never perhaps so well filled as at the present moment. Dr. 
Reed should have known too, that the call for new Orthodox 
churches has not been owing in any case to the decline of 
Unitarianism in the city itself, nor even to any check in its 
progress here, but almost exclusively to the constant ingress 
of strangers from the country who have come with Ortho- 
dox predilections. Nevertheless, as was intimated in the out- 
set, we are willing to suppose that the Deputation have re- 
ported but what they heard in the circles in which they moved; 
nay more, it is but justice to add, that the palpable nature of 
some of the most offensive misstatements, and the ease and 
certainty of their detection, are good evidence for believing 
that they were honest blunders. Ep. 
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The Western Messenger, devoted to Religion and Literature. 
First four Numbers, from July to October, 1835. — We welcome 
with pleasure this new periodical work, which has entered the same 
field of labor with our own. It is not confined merely to religious 
topics, but is attractive through the character of its miscellaneous 
articles. It comes like a fresh breeze from the West, and bears a 
grateful odor of the literature of that part of our country. Should it 
continue to support its present character, there are few periodical 
works among us which will better deserve or reward encourage- 
ment. A community of thought and literary feeling in the differ- 
ent parts of our republic is adapted to be one of the strongest 
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bonds of our union ; and it is especially promoted by such publica- 
tions as the present. 


The Editors say : 


“‘ A primary object of this work is to set forth and defend Unitarian 
views of Christianity. Our religious opinions are to ourselves of the 
utmost importance, and we feel that we cannot value them too highly. 
We shall therefore explain and illustrate them, defend them earnestly, 
show that they rest on revelation, and that they are in all respects 
practical. This is a part of our work, and it seems to us important, 
because we believe that these views are not only true, but suited 
beyond all others, to promote a practical Christian life. We deem it 
important in another respect. We believe that there are many whose 
minds hesitate between believing and rejecting Christianity, whose 
‘doubts would yield to a thoughtful faith, if the truth were presented in 
its original and divine simplicity. For it seems to us, that the exagger- 
ated reports of infidelity in the West, have been founded not so much 
on the rejection of Christianity itself, as on the rejection of creeds, — 
(i. e. the opinions of men about Christianity,)— which have been pre- 
sented in its stead, and considered identical with it.” —p. 1. 


The circumstances under which this publication appears are 
such as are likely to give it a peculiar and agreeable character, and 
to procure it circulation where it may do much good, though they 
are viewed under another aspect in the passage in which they are 
mentioned. 


“The distance at which the Editors live apart is a disadvantage, 
which will, to some degree, affect this magazine. We are stationed 
at different points in an immense territory. From Buffalo to St. Louis, 
is more than twelve hundred miles; and from Cincinnati to Louisville, 
the two points nearest together, is a day’s journey. Of course we can 
have little personal intercourse together, and absolutely no concert in 
regard to the articles which we prepare for the successive numbers of 
the Messenger. It must, therefore, sometimes happen that the same 
Number will contain two articles on the same subject, and perhaps dif- 
ferent, or even contradictory opinions will be found in them. No one 
of us is appointed censor over the rest, or is responsible for any thing 
but what he himself writes. If any person, therefore, looks for unity 
or perfect consistency in our magazine, he will be disappointed. A 
book chiefly prepared by several persons, without concerted action, 
must be, in some degree, desultory. We flatter ourselves, however, 
that we are not the less likely, on this account, to arrive at truth, or to 
preserve in their purity the principles which we advocate.” — pp. 2, 3. 


The very next article to that which we have quoted, affords proof 
how much such a work is wanted, and of how much value it may 
be. We refer to a review of the noted Dr. Beecher’s “ Plea for the 
West.” It is time that publications of this sort should not be suf- 
fered to run their course of mischief unchecked. We have been 
particularly struck with one passage quoted from it in the review, 
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“* For what,’ says Dr. Beecher, ‘was the city of Boston for five 
nights under arms, — her military upon the alert, — her citizens en- 
rolled, —and a body of five hundred men constantly patrolling the 
streets ? why were the meetings for public worship, and other public 
secular meetings, suspended ? ‘why were the citizens, at sound of bell, 
convened at mid-day in Faneuil Hall? To hear Catholicism eulogized, 
and thanksgivings offered to his reverence the Bishop, for his merciful 
protection of the children of the Pilgrims!’” — p. 5 


The ludicrous blunders of expression in this passage are remarked 
by the reviewer ; but they do not affect its moral character ; and if 
the amount of truth in the writer’s attacks on the Catholics is to 
be estimated by what we here find, every citizen of Boston may 
judge whether they deserve credit or not. Dr. Beecher belongs to 
a class of men who may well be denominated agitators, to whom 
much of the evil of the times is to be attributed. Of these there 
are different kinds; but many of them are individuals who seek to 
gain notoriety, as the orators and leaders of a party, that is to be 
kept in a continual fever, and which has for its main bond of 
union, the hating and denouncing of some other portion of the 
community. 


It will not be expected that we should remark particularly upon 
the other articles in these Numbers. Some of them have a particu- 
lar relation to the state of opinion and manners in the Western 
States. There is a series of essays, which will interest many 
readers, on Western Poetry, giving some account of the poets of 
the West, with extracts from their productions. There are like- 
wise articles of original poetry ; and, considering that the work is 
particularly superintended by a gentleman, the Rev. E. Peabody, 
who to all his other qualifications adds that of being no mean poet 
himself, we trust that it will not fail in this department. 


Record of a School: Exemplifying the General Principles of 


Spiritual Culture. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1835. 12mo. 
pp. 208. — By those who take a deep interest in the much can- 
vassed topic of education, if also in any degree inclined to trans- 
cendentalism, or to a more spiritual philosophy than generally pre- 
vails, this book will be read and studied with great eagerness and 
satisfaction. To those, on the other hand, who have no patience 
for any form of mysticism, and cannot bear the confident and orac- 
ular manner in which long-established doctrines and practices 
are here set aside, the work will seem to have but few attractions, 
or at least its occasional obscurities and extravagancies will be 
thought far more than to outweigh its merits in other respects. ‘T'o 
speak, therefore, of such a publication with the judgment and dis- 
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crimination it peculiarly needs, would require much more space 
than is left to our disposal; so that, for the present, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a single remark, — a remark, however, which 
perhaps is likely to do as much towards promoting the circulation 
of the work as a more formal and extended notice. The “ Record” 
throughout is of a character to interest and please generally in the 
present unsettled state of the public mind, as regards all metaphy- 
sical questions ; and, moreover, from the narrative form in which 
it is given, and the anecdotes with which it abounds, multitudes 
will peruse it, or considerable portions of it, under an impression, 
that, in a dress as easy and fascinating as history or romance, they 
are becoming acquainted with the processes and results of the 
most profound philosophy, applied to its highest legitimate object, 
the “ spiritual culture” of man. 


The Voice of the Spirit. A Sermon preached in Norton, on 
Sunday, the 15th February, 1835, at the Interment of the Rev. 
Pirr Crarke, Pastor of the First Congregational Parish in that 
Place. By Anprew Bice.ow, Pastor of the First Congregation- 
al Church in Taunton. To which is added an Appendix, contain- 
ing Extracts from the Diary of the Deceased. Taunton: 1835. 
8vo. pp. 29.— We are glad that Mr. Bigelow has consented to 
favor the public with this affectionate tribute to the memory ofa 
venerable and faithful servant of Jesus Christ. We gather from 
it, that Mr. Clarke was born in Medfield, January 15th, 1763. He 
was early bent on obtaining the advantages of a liberal education ; 
but many obstacles to the gratification of this wish arose out of the 
troubles of the times, and his own straitened circumstances. 
These, however, were at length surmounted, and he entered Har- 
vard College i in J uly, 1786, at the age of twenty y-three, his preparatory 
studies having been pursued, for the most part, in his native town, 
and under the tuition of Miss Hannah Adams, a name so favora- 
bly known in the literary history of this country. Having accom- 
plished his collegiate. course with credit, he had charge, the two 
following years, of the town school in Cambridge, and during the 
same period, and at the intervals of leisure he could command, 
he prosecuted and completed his theological studies. Norton was 
the first place in which he preached, as a candidate for settlement ; 
and here he made himself so acceptable, that, by a very unani- 
mous call of the church and congregation, he was regularly or- 
dained over them in the spring of 1793, as their pastor and reli- 
gious teacher. The even tenor of his ministerial duty and success 
was not interrupted by any occurrence of much importance, until 
a movement was made, in his old age, to break up the harmony of 
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his parish, and establish another of a more Orthodox complexion. 
We envy not the feelings with which the chief instigators of these 
difficulties must read the following extract from Mr. Clarke’s Diary. 


“* No part of my whole life has been so trying to my feelings as this 
portion of it. Betore this period I had lived in great harmony with my 
people for above forty years ; and they appeared as much united as any 
religious society of my acquaintance. But,’ — unexpected difficulties 
arose ;—‘I was charged with changing my sentiments, and not preach- 
ing the gospel. I thought myself preaching the same gospel I ever 
did, and felt more and more interested in preaching the true gospel. 
The unexpected charge led me to examine more fully the ground of my 
faith, to search the Scriptures more closely, and to declare more plainly 
what I conceived to be the whole counsel of God. But my keeping 
simply to doctrines revealed, did not satisfy some, who chose to sepa- 
rate and form themselves into a new society. 

“* This drew me into a critical situation, and very much increased 
my toils and burdens. But under all these trials I endeavoured to keep 
a conscience void of offence towards God and man. Having this wit- 
ness, I can go down the hill of life with satisfaction, and fear not to 
meet my opposers at the bar of my Maker. Were they now perfectly 
acquainted with my motives of action towards them, and my earnest 
desire to promote the cause of truth and righteousness, I am sure they 
would acquit me of any designed fault. My heart’s desire and prayer 
to God is, that they may all come to the knowledge of the truth, and 
be saved. The days of my years teach me that the solemn test of my 
character is near athand; that eternity is at my door; that there is 
but a step between me and death! ’” — pp. 13, 14. 


It was so. On the 12th of last February, after a ministry of 
forty-two years, and in the seventy-third year of his age, he passed 
to his reward in a state of mind thus described by the preacher : 


“T testify, my mourning friends, —and I bless God for the privilege 
of so testifying, — that, often as I have stood by the bed of mortal sick- 
ness, and prayed, and watched, and wept, as one and another of the 
spirits of flesh was quitting its tenement of clay, never have I beheld 
a death-bed scene more sublimely edifying, — more Christianly serene, 
sustained, and consoling, — than that of the aged servant of Christ 
who sleeps in death before us. Truly, his latter end was peace. He 
knew in whom he believed ; and ‘ endured as seeing Him who is invis- 
ible.’ The Being whom he served, shed down into his soul the glad- 
some tokeus of His presence. Supports he experienced, which the 
world could not give; which flesh and sense were incapable of admin- 
istering ; but which death itself could not take away. — ‘ My heart is 
fixed,’ he exultingly exclaimed, — ‘ my heart is fixed, trusting, O Lord, 
in thee. I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
is at hand. Father, into thy hands I commit my spirit.,— And he 
sunk from life to rest in peace, and sleep in the ‘ blessed hope.’ ” — 
pp. 15, 16. 
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